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EDWIN BOOTH, A8 “SIR GILES OVERREACH.” 

We present on this page a full-length pone, drawn expressly 
for our illustrated j me ory popular young trage- 
dian, Mr. Edwin , the heir to his father’s fame, in the char- 
acter of Sir Giles Overreach in Massinger’s play, “A new Way 
to pay old Debts,” a character which his father almost made his 
own, for seeing the elder Booth in this role, no man of taste could 
endure another’s an ey ag of Sir Giles, during his lifetime. 
Well do we remember the lurid glare which the genius of that 

actor diffused over this whole part—how completely he iden- 
Ered himeelf with the ’s creation, how electric were his bursts 
of - 


the entire audience forgot time 
‘ and surroundings, and were the 
spell-bound thralls the mighty en- 
‘ Time has not obili 


culminating t powers, 


te horizon, and only shone at 
with a fitful brilliancy. We 
fess it was with more surprise 


4 


actor of talents, but not goniag, Row no 
~ more, based his whole style om icry 
successfi is profession conse- 
uence, . Before seeing him, we had 
feared chet lay the secret of Ed- 
win Booth’s ‘success. But a single 


charac- 
tar tat hi aha, ever 
original Rs of the highest’ order. 
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‘makes Rome how!” in furious outbursts. He never strains his 
lungs to their utmost capacity, but prudently keeps within ‘the 
limits of his powers, knowing that the concentrated tones of 

sion are frequently far more effective than their highest fury. He 
is graceful in gesture, and has a facile play of features. Of his 
mental qualifications for the highest rank upon the stage we can- 
not 8 too highly. He has evidently studied the characters he 
delineates profoundly, and exhibits a thorough appreciation of the 
authors whose interpreter he claims to be. A brief but faithful 
apprenticeship has given him a mastery of all the details of his 
profession, so that he has little of that crudity noticeable in the 


efforts of those who have assumed the highest range of delinea- 
tion without passing over the intermediate steps. Only such de- 


hid 
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ficiencies are apparent as belong to youth, and a brief period of 
professional service—a little longer familiarity with the stage will 
overcome these. That the youthful recipient of so much honor as 
has been bestowed on him is modest and unassuming is the surest 
guarantee of his future greatness. The reliable critic of the Sat- 
urday Evening Gazette has, we think, well summed up his qual- 
ities and characteristics in the following passage :—‘‘ To our mind 
ssesses every requisite granted by nature to his father, and in 
addition he has a better stature, and the finest eye we remember to 
have seen for many years. It is an eye which speaks, and a sia- 
gle flash in many of his characters seems to render words almost 
useless. He is of medium height, and has that awkwardness in 
his gait peculiar to early manhood, which will improve as he ad- 
vances in years. His facial expression 
is easily moulded by his will, and his 
gestures are graceful and appropriate. 
His voice is rich, powerful and flexible, 
and he manages it with all the skill of a 
veteran, never gasping for breath, and 
never exerting himself to a degree when 
it would seem that he was upon the 
brink of exhaustion. In his most vio- 
lent bursts of passion, he seems to keep 
something in reserve, and there is no 
perceptible evidence of fatigue in his 
acting, while the great charm of his 
style is its entire freedom frem that 
rant, which actors at times adopt either 
to hide their deficiencies or to win the 
plause of the groundlings. Mr. Booth 
rm not play for applause—he has 
studied his characters, and attempts to 
become the embodiment of the author’s 
heroes, using his owa good judgment 
in developing the varied phases of their 
emotions, and bringing out all the bean- 
ties of their language. The points he 
makes—many of them new—come 
naturally. He does not prepare his au- 
dience for an effect by the heaving of 
his bosom, or by muscular twitchings 
and turnings, like so many hic 
messages to the gallery to prepare for a 
sensation, but his words and actions 
blend so closely that the point is made 
and his auditors are warmed to applause 
by the vigor with which he attains it.” 
Mr. Booth’s professional career may be 
related in a very few words. He made 
his first appearance in this city at the 
Bosten Museum, in the insignificant 
character of Tressel, in Richard IL., 
his father playing the hunch-backed ty- 
rant. Afterwards as an aliaché to yari- 
ous dramatic companies, he studied his 
profession carefully, gradually rising in 
yrade from one part to another. It was 
m California that his genius was first 
recognized, and he began to take rank 
as one of the most promising actors on 
the stage. During a theatrical campaign 
in Australia he was equally successful. 
On his return to the United States he 
performed at the West and Southwest, 
everywhere warmly welcomed and hear- 
tily sustained. In New Orleans he 
closed a splendid engagement in a blaze 
of triumph, receiving an ovation sucu 
as is rarely granted to even the veteran 
favorites of the public. His perfurm- 
ces at the Boston Theatre were a series 
of triumphs. Though a cold storm was 
zing on his opening night,  larye au- 
ye assembled to greet him, and his 


reception was all that his warmest 
friends could desire. The impression 
produced on that first night was deep- 


ened at every subsequent 

and he left us qn established favorite, 
with the best wishes and ho of a 
Boston public for his fature. 

comes before the world at an auspicious 
hour for himself, just when the preju- 
dices against the stage are being dissi- 
pated and the best classes rallying to its 
support, thus instiruting a healthy body 
of critics and friends to give it tone. 


‘ 
| | | 
bition, greed and hate, bow his form so completly the oye, | | 
his tones so —_ the ear, that 
memory of the elder Booth’ acting. It we as ~ 
is among those things which are daguer- ~ 
| upon the mind, never to be 
cod. We remember him at the 
~ SSS 
pleasing anticipation we saw SSS 
announcement that a son of this great 
man, and that oon youth, 5 
about to attempt in city, where 
father was so well known, so well ap- SS 
preciated, and so well remembered, the 
chef-d’ceuvre of that father’s delinea- SS 
ison must infallibly be instituted. e ay’ 
was a trigmgh. The verdict of a Bos. me. =S 
heir of @ great man than one who comes 4 4 
rigid! was expected = 
and he had beenarclose \ — — 
student excellent model. \ x NESS 
resemblances were natural, A 
closer imitation of the elder Boosh Ws <= 
fications in spite of which his 
succeeded, as did the elder Kean. ———— 4 
figure is better, and he has an eye we ee q 
never saw equalled for brilliancy and 4 
His voice is rich, melodious, pow- ier ¥§ 
common fault ql 
Wah MR. EDWIN BOOTH, AS “SIR GILES OVERREACH.” 
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{Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE J EWELLED TALISMAN: 
THE PURITAN AND CAVALIER. 


A TALE OF AMERICA AND ENGLAND IN THE TIME OF CHARLES II. 


BY MRS. CAROLINE ORNE. 


[conrinvED.] 


CHAPTER 
VILLANY DEFEATED. 


Arter supper, the Jew resumed the coarse garment which con- 
cealed his plain, though handsome dress of black velvet, and which 
he always laid aside when he entered the presence of Abi, and 
returned to the shop, where Mizar had remained during his ab- 
sence. When he recalled to mind that Clarence Harleigh had 
promised to call in the course of the evening, to look at the opal, 
he remembered that it had not yet been returned. He, therefore, 
sent Mizar to procure it, that it might be in readiness for Harleigh’s 
inspection whenever he came. 

It was eight o’clock when the boy returned with it, yet Harleigh 
had not made his appearance. The Jew was impatient at his 
delay, for he had concluded in his own mind that he would make 
a confidant of him, relative to what had befallen Alice the preced- 
ing evening, and that there was reason to fear a note that she had 
sent early in the morning to her friends had fallen into unfriendly 
hands, and would prove the means of betraying to Falkland her 
place of refuge. 

“ Half past eight,” he murmured to himself, “and still he does 
not come.” 

The minutes, one after the other, crept slowly away, without 
bringing him the Jew most desired to see. Another half hour had 
passed, and it was nine o’clock, the time he was accustomed to 
leave his shop and pass an hour with Abi, who, in the apartment, 
entirely cut off from all out-door communication by those rooms 
surrounding it, as well as by the massive walls on every side, ven- 
tured to play the harp and sing to him some of those stirring and 
sublime songs recorded in the Old Testament. 

Now, after bolting and barring the door, he remained a few 
minutes, hoping that Harleigh might yet come. The wooden 
shutters outside of the windows had been previously closed, though 
through many a chink gleamed the light burning in the shop. 

“ Mizar,” said the Jew, “remain here half an hour longer. If 
any one knock at the door, inquire who is there. If the answer 
should be Clarence Harleigh, admit him, and then call me.” 

“ And if it shouldn’t be the gentleman by that name ?” 

“Let the door remain fastened, and call me.” 

Only a few minutes after he was gone, some one knocked at the 
door. Mizar rose and went towards it, to inquire, as he had been 
directed, who was there. Before he had time to do so, the knock- 
ing was repeated londer than at first, and was immediately suc- 
ceeded by a violent struggle. Soon came a wild and piercing cry, 
when, for a few moments, all was still. Then there was a sound 
of voices, low though earnest, and at the same time a dull noise, 
such as might be made by dragging a heavy weight. The boy 
stood almost stupefied with terror, till the sounds, which rapidly 
receded, were heard no mure. 

Nothing of all this had reached the secluded apartment, where 
the Jew and Alice sat listening to Abi, who, at the request of the 
latter, was playing on the harp a few low, sweet strains. When, 
therefore, the massive door was suddenly swung back, and Mizar 
burst into the room, pale and trembling, their first thought was, 
that Falkland had discovered the retreat of Alice, and expected 
that the ruffians in his employ were pressing closely on the boy’s 
footsteps. Abi, hardly knowing what she did, made a sign to 
Alice to conceal herself behind the curtains which draped the 
walls. 

“OQ, my master,” exclaimed Mizar, ‘‘ come quickly and see what 
has happened !” 

“They haven’t come for her, then?” said Abi, pointing to 
Alice. 

“No, no,” replied Mizar; “but I’m afraid that the gentleman 
is murdered.” 

“What gentleman?” inquired Abi. But Mizar did not hear 
her question, for, as she spoke, he closed the door, and followed 
his master to the shop. 

Aseneth, too, who had been alarmed by the disturbance, came 
from her chamber and entered with them. 

“There is too much reason to fear that he who knocked at the 
door was Clarence Harleigh,” said the Jew, when Mizar had de- 
scribed to him what he had heard. 

They now listened at the door, and finding that all without was 
silent, the Jew cautiously opened it. A thick, heavy mist was 
falling, and the eye could not penetrate the gloom. 

“ Bring a light, Mizar,” said the Jew, “that we may see if any 
one dead or wounded is lying near.” 

Seeing that the boy hesitated, Aseneth took<a lamp, and step- 
ping out at the door, held it in such,a manner as to render visible 
whatever object might chance to be near. The insinuating mist, 
which had now been falling several hours, had rendered the ground 
soft and yielding, and footprints of different sizes, grouped to- 
gether in a confused, irregular manner, were the only vestige of 
what might have been, as it had appeared to Mizar and Aseneth, a 
mortal struggle. 

“It might have been nothing more than some street rioters, such 
ae are often abroad,” said the Jew, “and who, if one of their com- 


| rades was wounded, without doubt, took him away. I am heartily 


glad that my fears respecting Clarence Harleigh are not realized. 
Come, Aseneth ; it is useless to loek any longer.” 

As she was about to enter, she thought she heard voices at no 
great distance. Listening a moment, she found that she was not 
mistaken, and that they were rapidly drawing nearer. In her 
haste to enter, her feet slipped, and she fell across the threshold. 
By the time she had risen, those she had heard coming were close 
at hand. She had entered and succeeded in closing the door, 
when it was forcibly thrust open, and three men rashed into the 
room. One of them Aseneth at once recognized as her treacher- 
ous guide. 

“ Ah, my delicate lily-face, you have-found your way home!” 
said he, addressing her. “The young Puritan, I suspect, hasn’t 
been here yet to let the bird out of the cage. If not, we will save 
him the trouble.” 

“Tf,” said the Jew, “as I judge by your words, you are he who 
conducted my servant to a different place from where she wished 
to go, and then caused her to give the written message entrusted 
to her care to one who had no right to receive it, I advise you to 
be content with the mischief you have done, and not to seck fur- 
ther to annoy her or others.” 

“ When your advice is wanted, I will ask for it,” replied Corkle. 
“Don’t you say so, Skellum ?” 

“ Ay, ay,” was the answer, “and if the old extortioner wouldn’t 
have his crazy old house pulled down about his ears, he had better 
lose no time in showing us where he has hid the little Puritan of 
the russet cloak. Be quick, and take your choice,” said he, turn- 
ing to the Jew. 

“T shall not aid you in compassing your iniquitous purpose.” 

“Then we'll press this youngster into our service,” said Skel- 
lum, at the same time seizing Mizar by the arm with no gentle hand. 

“What shall I do?” said the boy, casting a frightened look 
towards his master. 

“ Forbear to answer any questions,” was the reply. 

“We've ways of our own to make him speak,” said Corkle. 

“Come, we are wasting time,” said Skellum, tightening his 
grasp on Mizar’s arm, while, regardless of his cries and his strug- 
gies to free himself, he commenced dragging him towards the 
door communicating with the back part of the house. 


“ What do you there ?” was suddenly d ded in loud tones. 

Skellum desisted, looked round, and coolly surveyed him who 
had spoken, who stood in the door-way. 

“ That is our concern—not yours,” he then said. 

The next moment, an exclamation of joy burst from the lips of 
Aseneth, for close behind the stranger she beheld Clarence 
Harleigh. 

“‘ May the Ged of our fathers be praised !” said the Jew, fervent- 
ly ; “who has sent us deliverance when we were well nigh ready 
to despair.” 

“Don’t be too certain of that,” said Corkle. “The iron- 
handled broadsword may have as much virtue in it as the jewel- 
hilted rapier.” 

“If you will tell me the meaning of what I see,” said the 
stranger, addressing Corkle, who had, in his appearance, less of 
the bravo than the two others, “perhaps the matter may be set- 
tled without having recourse to either of the weapons you have 
named.” 

“If you will make it appear by what right you catechise me,” 
he answered, “I may possibly satisfy your curiosity.” 

“T cannot say that I have any right, except what belongs to 
common humanity.” 

“ A virtue I shouldn't object to practising, if it were not almost 
always sure to empty the purse instead of filling it.” 

“If golden arguments are what are needed to persuade you, 
here are a handful of them ;” and taking some broad gold pieces 
from his pocket, he held them in such a manner that their amount 
could be readily estimated. 

“ What say you, Skellum, and you, Mat?” said Corkle. “Are 
you in a humor to be won by such shining arguments as you see 
in the gentleman’s hand *” 

“Not 1,” answered Skellum, “that is, if they are to pass from 
his hand into yours; for past experience tells me that while on 
their passage, they will be changed into dull copper, or, at the 
best, a few bits of silver. Besides, there is more sport in earning 
the money than in having it.” 

Corkle approached him more nearly. 

“ Let the young one go,” said he. “I have something for your 
private ear.” 

The boy lost no time in escaping to a distant part of the room, 
the moment he found himself at liberty. 

“ The truth is,” said Corkle, in a voice too low to be heard, 
except by Skellum, “this is my own affair; Falkland has nothing 
to do with it.” 

“Nothing to do in the affair of Russet-Cloak ?” 

“I care nothing for Russet-Cloak. It’s the beautiful Jewess I 
am after. I once saw her, and I don’t believe there’s another face 
so fair as hers in all Christendom. I thought the old Jew had 
sent her off, but this morning, in seeking to do Falkland a good 
turn, a note fell into my hands intended by Russet-Cloak, as you 
call her, for her Puritan friends, which showed me that I was 
mistaken.” 

“ Well, it is all one to me. ‘There'll be as much fun in carrying 
off the little Jewess as the little Puritan.” 

“But we mustn’t attempt to carry off either of them now. We 
must wait till the coast is clear. Suffer yourself to be persuaded 
by the gold so freely offered by him with the steeple-crowned hat, 
and I will do the same. “Twill be an easy way of earning it. 
But what has become of Mat? We must hear what he has to 
say about it.” 


During the foregoing colloquy, Clarence Harleigh and the Jew 
had been in earnest conversation ; and when, at the mowient Cor- 
kle ceased speaking to Skellum, a shriek was heard from the 
adjoining apartment, almost at a single bound he reached the door. 
He was in season to obtain a glimpse of a young girl, pursued by 
the ruffianly Mat at the moment she entered the passage 
to the closet, which has been mentioned in another chapter. 

She reached the closet in time to enter and close the door, though, 
in her haste, she made no attempt to fasten it, nor did she observe 
that a Persian scarf thrown carelessly over her shoulders had fall- 
en to the floor at the moment of her entrance. It was of a light 
though rich fabric, with a deep embroidery of gold, the sight of 
which was so tempting in the eyes of her pursuer, that he stopped 
and picked it up. This delay, trifling as it was, saved her. 

“ Hold, on your peril!” exclaimed Harleigh, springing forward, 
as the man was in the act of opening the door. 

If he heard, he did not choose to obey, and with a cry of exul- 
tation, echoed by Skellum, who, spurning the attempt of Corkle 
to restrain him, was hastening to join him, he swang it open. The 
interior of the closet, however, presented precisely the same ap- 
pearance as it had the preceding evening. The look of blank 
astonishment depicted on the countenance of each of the raffians, 
might on a different occasion excite mirth ; now, the predominat- 
ing emotion in the mind of Harleigh, as well as of the Jew, who 
had described to him the retreat of Abi, now shared by Alice, 
though he had not mentioned the name of the latter, was one of 
devout thankfulness. 

“TI should almost believe that my eyes had played me false, if it 
weren’t for this,” said Mat, holding up the scarf. 

Meanwhile, Skellum was eagerly examining the closet, to ascer- 
tain by what means she had made her escape. 

“Let him satisfy himself,” said the Jew, seeing that Harleigh 
and the stranger regarded him with looks of impatience. “ There 
is no danger of his discovering the manner of -her egress.” 

“If I hadn’t tried the thickness of these walls last night,” said 
Skellum, who soon gave up his search as hopeless, “I would try 
what a few well-aimed blows would do.” 

“ As the trial seems to have been satisfactory,” said Harleigh, 
“you may as well go now.” 

“ And leave that scarf behind you,” said the stranger, address- 
ing Mat, who was about to tie it round his waist, after the fashion 
of a sash, such as we read in romances, is worn by the brigand 
chief, or the pirate captain, and above which is always seen pro- 
truding a formidable array of pistols, and knives of the most 
approved cutlery. 

“ We shall do neither the one nor the other, unless we please,” 
said Skellum, answering both for himself and comrade. 

“ That’s what we wont,” said Mat. 

The stranger’s only answer to this was taking possession of the 
scarf, which he did with perfect ease, a feat that evidently raised 
him in the estimation of all three of the wretches, who had been 
inclined to believe that the conciliatory manner he had previously 
adopted towards them was the result of timidity. 

“You prefer to remain here a while longer?” said Harleigh, 
again addressing Skellum. 

“Yes,” he replied, sullenly, “and you needn’t trouble yourself 
about it, if we do.” 

“Very well,” said Harleigh. “We will, in the meantime, see 
what can be done to procure an escort for you.” 

“He means the police,” whispered Mat. 

“Yes, and that little impish-looking Jew stands ready to go at a 
moment's warning,” said Corkle. 

“ The little coward, he is afraid of his own shadow,” said Skel- 
lum. ‘“ When I was holding him by the arm, he trembled as if he 
had an ague fit.” 

“That may be, but if left to himself, he will thread his way 
through every lane and alley of the city, when it is too dark for 
him to see his hand before him.” 

Corkie then turned to Harleigh and the stranger, and said, aloud : 

“ There’s no use in trying to frighten us,—that is no easy mat- 
ter ; but if the gentleman will be so obliging as to let us try how 
we shall feel with a few of those gold pieces he showed us in our 
pockets, I will go away quietly myself, and use my influence to 
persuade the others to follow my example.” 

“It is too late now,” said the stranger; “I’m no longer in the 
vein. When I offered you gold, I didn’t take you for the mis- 
creants you have proved yourselves to be. You have already 
annoyed these inoffensive people with your presence, much too 
long—longer than this gentleman and myself would have permit- 
ted, had it not been that we felt indisposed to engage in a brawl 


After having waited minute or finding that they seemed 
disposed to maintain their ground, he made a sign to Mizar. The 
boy understood it, and at once prepared to obey. ‘The ruffians, 
however, appeared to think it best to make good their retreat, 
which they did, with muttered threats, among which the words 
“We shall yet have our revenge; the old Jew doesn’t know what 
there is in store for him!” could be distinguished. 

Afier leaving the shop, as they passed a little dark court, of 
which the house and an out-building belonging to the Jew formed 
two of the sides, Corkle said in a whisper: “The dumb witness 
that lies there will make it go hard with the old Jew.” 


CHAPTER XXII. 
HARLBIGH AND ALICE MEET. 
Tue stranger stood in the doorway till the sound of their reced- 


ing footsteps had died away. He then, having closed the door, 
turned to Harleigh. 


| with such fellows as you, especially beneath a peaceable and 
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“If I heard aright,” said he, “ your name is Clarence Harleigh.” 

“ That is my name.” 

“ And mine is Edward Elliston.” 

“One that I sha’n’t be likely soon to forget,” said Harleigh, 
cordially offering him his hand, “for it is to Edward Elliston that 
I owe my liberation from prison.” 

“T imagined,” said young Elliston, with some embarrassment, 
“that after the precaution which had been taken to prevent it, the 
name of the person couldn’t transpire.” 

“I couldn't suffer myself to be the recipient of so signal a favor 
without making an effort to discover the author of it,” replied 
Harleigh, “though, after all, I must confess that it was revealed 
to me by what may be termed chance, rather than by any exertion 
of my own. But why should you wish to conceal what has made 
me so much your debtor *” 

“IT hardly know, were I to attempt it, as I could offer any very 
logical reason for so doing, and will, therefore, only say, that I 
was sincere in the wish that it should not be made known.” 

“You didn’t care to make my acquaintance, is the only way I 
can interpret your reluctance,” said Harleigh, smiling; “but if 
you had any graver reason for wishing to avoid me, chance, or 
Providence, if you will, seems to have overruled your intention by 
bringing us together at this time. Perhaps, however, you came 
here with the knowledge that a young girl under the protection of 
alady by the name of Elliston, whom I suppose to be your 
mother, found refuge here last night from a crew of desperadoes *” 

“Am Iso fortunate? I had consumed the whole day in vain 
efforts to trace her, and was returning home, thoroughly discour- 
aged, when, on hearing the cries of the lad, I entered.” 

“Tam already so much a debtor to you both,” said the Jew, 
who had thus far stood silently by, ‘that I can hardly venture to 
ask of you anything more; yet, if you could be persuaded to 
remain here till daybreak, we should feel comparatively safe. But 
I don’t ask you to stay in this mean, uncomfortable place. Will 
you permit me to send word to Abi, my granddanghter, and the 
young damsel who is with her, that I will bring with me two gen- 
tlemen, who have shown themselves to be our friends in the hour 
of need, to spend an hour or two in their company ?” 


It was a proposition which neither of them felt in a hamor to 
decline, and Harleigh, having no suspicion that the “ young dam- 
sel,”” who had several times been alluded to by the Jew under that 
appellation, was Alice Dale, was not deterred from giving his con- 
sent on account of the promise exacted by Mr. Walworth. 

“Don’t mention the names of the gentlemen,” said the Jew, to 
Aseneth, who, having listened to the message she was to deliver, 
turned to leave the room. “ It will be a pleasant surprise to our 
fair guest when she finds that one of them is Edward Elliston.” 

“ And still pleasanter,” said Elliston, who was not aware that 
her name had not been mentioned, “to find that the other is 
Clarence Harleigh.” 

When the door was thrown open, which disclosed an apartment 
such as, in splendor, might have been supposed to compare with 
those of Aladdin’s palace, they were both surprised, after witness- 
ing so much apparent poverty, though they were not ignorant of 
the shifts which the Jews were obliged to have recourse to, in order 
to save their wealth from the rapacity of those who, in many in- 
stances, did not blash to call themselves Christians. Harleigh, 
who was in advance of Elliston, stepped back, that he might enter 
before him. 

“The meeting of friends should precede that of strangers,” 
said he. 

Elliston, not knowing exactly how to construe this, hesitated a 
moment, but finding that Harleigh still held back, he entered the 
room, saying, as he did so, something about the greater pleasure 
being reserved for the last, the meaning of which was, of course, 
enigmatical to Harleigh. 

Alice, the moment Edward Elliston stepped inside the door, 
rose and went forward to meet him. 

“After all my fears, then, to the contrary,” said she, “ your 
mother received the billet I sent ler this morning ?” 

“No; we hadn’t received a single word of intelligence in any 
shape whatever. My finding you here was entirely unexpected.” 

Harleigh was so surprised at seeing her, whom he thought so 
far distant, and in the midst of a scene of so much magnificence, 
that he was almost inclined to doubt the evidence of his own 
senses, and to believe that he was under the influence of the magic 
spells of some enchanter. Even if it had been so, he would hard- 
ly have cared to be disenthralled, for all the doubts and misgivings 
which Mildred Dacres and Falkland had succeeded in inspiring 
him, as respected the constancy of Alice, were, for the time being, 
forgotten. 

As he stood behind Edward Elliston, Alice did not at first see 
him, and when, as if suddenly roused from a dream, he stepped 
foyward and pronounced her name, she too forgot that the machi- 
nations of Falkland and Mildred, as made known to her, previous- 
ly to her leaving America, by Silas Watkins, must have given 

to distrust her. Her heartfelt joy at seeing him, which 
she made no effurt to disguise, went far to remove many of those 
doubts which, though reluctantly admitted, he had been unable to 
overcome, 

When the surprise and excitement of the meeting between her 
and Harleigh had somewhat subsided, the thoughts of Alice re- 
verted to the opal. Possibly, Harleigh might not know that she 
had lost it. At any rate, she felt determined, before he took leave, 
to seek an opportunity to tell him all she herself know respecting 
its loss. While these thoughts were yet in her mind, the Jew, 
taking it from a small casket, handed it to Harleigh. 

“Your motive in calling this evening,” said he, “was to 
examine it. You may not find a better opportunity than the 
present.” 


As Harleigh took it, he could not forbear looking towards Alice, 
but though her color heightened, her eyes, which for a moment 
met his, did not droop. Having examined it, Harleigh returned 
it without speaking. 

“ You find it to be the same once in your possession ?” said the 
Jew. 

“Yes.” 

Alice who had been attentively watching him, saw that a shadow 
was resting on Harleigh’s brow. Rising precipitately from the 
divan, where she was sitting by the side of Abi, she approached 
him. 
“ You knew that I had lost that opal, before you came here this 
evening—did you not?” she inquired. 

“IT knew that you had parted with it,” he replied, gravely. 

“ You couldn’t think that I gave it to Falkland ?” 

* He has said so, and publicly, too.” 

“ And you believed him ?” 

Her voice faltered, for in confirmation of her words, the expres- 
sion of his countenance every moment grew graver and more stern. 
She paused a short time to recover herself, and then with an earn- 
estness and directness that made every word tell, she related those 
incidents connected with the loss of the opal, as far as they were 
known to herself. Her voice, her countenance, her manner, all 
conspired to give what she said the stamp of truth. 

“ Are you satisfied?” said she, with a smile, when she had 
finished. 

She hardly would have ventured to ask this question, had she 
not seen by the clearing away of the clouds that had darkened his 
brow, the import of what she might expect for an answer. 

“T am not only satisfied,” he replied, “ but am heartily ashamed 
of having wronged you by paying the slightest heed to those who 
attempted to deceive me. I have only to ask your forgiveness.” 

“ Which is quite unnecessary, as you know that I am not one of 
those who hold malice. And now I have a request to make.” 

“ Before you name it, I promise that it shall be granted.” 

“Tt is only that you will not seek to deprive Abi, who has been 
very kind to me, of the rare and costly gem, which, when you 
gave it to me, I thought to retain as long as I lived ; for her claim 
to it is stronger and still more sacred than mine.” 

“Tt was my intention,” he replied, “to purchase it of the Jew, 
and restore it to you.” 

“ You cannot doubt the pleasure its restoration would give me 
under different circumstances; but the opal belonged to Abi’s 
mother. It was her last gift to her child.” 

“‘ And for this reason she values it ?” 

“I cannot describe to you how much.” 

“Tt would be next to sacrilege, then, to take it from her.” 

“When, by a few inadvertent words on my part, she was led to 
suspect that it was once in my possession, she generously offered 
to waive her prior claim to it, though I could not but see that part- 
ing with it would cost her much pain.” 

In the meantime, the Jew and Edward Elliston, who were seat- 
ed at too great a distance from Harleigh and Alice to hear what 
passed between them, were busily engaged in conversation. Ellis- 
ton’s attention, however, was not so entirely absorbed as to pre- 
vent him from seeing that Abi was not only very beautiful, but 
what, on account of the difference of sex, appeared to him some- 
what singular, that she bore a striking resemblance to a gentleman 
he once saw at his mother’s residence, some six or seven years 
previously. Had it been twice that time, the impression his looks 
and appearance made on his mind was so deep and vivid, that it 
still must have remained in all its original freshness. 

Her eyes, he particularly noticed, had not the “ dazzling sparkle 
of the Jewish, or Italian black,” though by candle-light, and the 
distance he was seated from her, he was unable to discover their 
true color. When, however, she raised them suddenly, he saw 
that they were full of the same brilliant, or, as he thought to him- 
self, glorious light of those of the gentleman in question, and made 
him seem to his youthful imagination as if belonging to a superior 
order of beings. 

The reserve which his mother maintained respecting him height- 
ened his curiosity, and served, on retrospection, to enhance the 
excellence of his personal and mental qualities. That his mother 
and the gentleman had been warm friends, and that he had for- 
feited her friendship by entering into what she considered an 
unsuitable, not to say disgraceful matrimonial connection, was the 
most he could ever learn concerning him, and ,this was told him 
by one of his sisters. 

As, from time to time, Elliston ventured to examine the counte- 
nance of Abi more closely, he was convinced that the general 
resemblance was exact, differing in nothing, save that superior 
softness and delicacy which must ever distinguish the features of 
an eminently handsome woman, the same as a certain freedom 
and boldness of contour are the indispensable characteristics of 
true manly beauty. 

Edward Elliston had never till now seen a young girl who ap- 
peared to him at all comparable with Alice. He even imagined— 
as the phrase is—that he fell in love with her at first sight. The 
truly noble and generous traits of his character were, hence, 
placed in a strong light, when, to save her from the pain and anx- 
iety which a knowledge of Harleigh’s imprisonment would have 
caused her, he secretly effected his release. He now began strong- 
ly to suspect that he had been deceived as to the nature of his 
sentiments towards Alice, and that, compared with those with 
which the beautiful and fascinating Abi had inspired him, they 
might with more propriety be placed in the category with those 
that bear a closer affinity to what may be termed a brotherly regard. 

Before Alice had resumed her seat on the divan, Elliston found 


“ Several times,” was her answer. “ He is not now living.” 

“ Did she tell you his name ?” 

“Yes; Charles Rushton.” 

“ And that was all she said about him ?” 

“No; she told me that he wasn’t a Jew, and that, after her 


| mother’s decease, he lived mostly on the continent.” 


“Charles Rushton you say his name was ?” 

“Yes.” 

Elliston repeated the name to himself. He was certain that he 
had heard his mother mention it more than once, though she had 
always refused to tell him the name of the handsome stranger 
who had so strongly excited his curiosity and made so deep an 
impression on his mind. 

Time passed away so pleasantly, that when, after an absence of 
a few minutes, the Jew returned to the room, and told them that 
the morning was breaking, all present heard the announcement 
with as much surprise as regret. Harleigh and Elliston rose. 
They must no longer delay their departure. 

“Your uncle,” said Harleigh, addressing Alice, “ will forgive 
us this involuntary meeting.” 

“Which must not be made a pretext,” said she, “to break the 
promise he exacted.” 

Before Harleigh had time to reply, they were joined by Edward 
Elliston. 

“T will hasten home,” said he, to Alice, “and will return in 
my mother’s carriage, by the time it is light, as far as the next 
street, to which, as the Jew informs me, you can obtain ready 
access, by means of a gate back of the house.” 


CHAPTER XXIII. 


THE ARREST. 


Ir was two hours after midnight, when Falkland, thoroughly 
roused from a troubled sleep, rose, and having trimmed the lamp, 
stirred up the fire and sat down before it. He had, as agreed be- 
tween him and Corkle, the evening previous, sent Redding his 
valet to the Jew’s, and as he had not yet returned, he had reason 
to believe that there had been no remissness on the part of his 
confederate. He looked anxious, pale and haggard, and started 
at every noise. At last, light and cautious footsteps were heard 
in the passage. Then came three low knocks at his door, which, 
after an interval of half a minute, were followed by three more. 

“Tt is Corkle’s signal,” said he, rising and unfastening the door. 

Neither of them spoke till Corkle had entered and the door was 
again secured. 

“‘T’ve been waiting for you, what has seemed to me an age,” 
Falkland then said. ‘“ How does the business prosper?” 

“ Weill.” 

“ Redding—is he cured of his curiosity ?” 

“ Yes, and his silence secured, if the cure and the security can 
be effected by cold steel. You look pale.” 

“Well I may. I’ve passed a wretched night.” 

“Haven't you slept?” 

“ Yes, such sleep as might sprinkle the frost of fourscore years 
on a man’s head in a single night. My dreams were full of hor- 
rible sights and sounds. Even now they haunt me.” 

“ The fresh morning air will take such foolish conceits out of 
your head.” 

“ Will it soon be light ?” 

“Yes; the waning moon has risen. It was in its last quarter 
before this business was thought of.” 

«May I dare venture abroad ?” 

“Dare venture abroad!” repeated Corkle, in a sneering tone. 
“ Yes, if you wouldn’t draw suspicion on yourself.” 

“ But it seems to me that everybody I meet will read the deed 
I’ve consented to in my eye.” 

“ You think that sitting mewed up here all day will carry with 
it an air of innocence? You are mistaken. *T will be the reverse 
of that.” 

“T wish I hadn’t meddled with the matter. The least sound 
startles me. Not long before you came, the noise made by a half- 
starved rat, as I afterward found it to be, nibbling at some bones 
Redding left by his plate when he ate his supper, made a cold 
sweat start to my forehead.” 

“You thought it was his ghost, I suppose; but as giving bones 
a second picking was a piece of economy he would have despised 
when living, you might have been certain he wouldn’t have taken 
to it after he was dead, inasmuch, if all be true I’ve been able to 
gather on the subject, the same habits cleave to a man that walks 
after he is dead, as adhered to him when living.” 

“I wish I could carry as light a heart in my bosom as you do, 
Hark! Didn’t you hear a noise?” 

“Yes, the same that may always be heard at this hour. See, 
the morning light begins to shine in at this east window. The 
citizens are astir.”’ 

“Tt isn’t the same as is always heard. There are footsteps on 
the stairs ; they are bringing the body here.” 

“ There you are mistaken. It hasn’t been found yet.” 

“Not found ?” 

“Of course not. How could it be seen in the dark? Come, it 
is time that you were abroad, making loud and earnest inquiries 
for your valet.” 

“His name would stick in my throat like Macbeth’s amen.” 

“Say that you sent him to the Jew to pay a hundred pounds, 
and haven’t seen him since.” 

“ Was the body left there ?” 

“ Where do you mean ?” 

“Tn the little dark court you spoke of.” 

“ Yes, and the bond you had the good luck to get hold of in the 
morning is lying close by. It cannot fail to be seen.” 


— 
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“ And suspicion will fall on him—I mean the Jew *” 
“There can be no doubt of it.” 
“J would that it might be otherwise. He never did me any 


“ You should have thonght of that before. There’s no help for 
it now, unless you feel disposed to shift the burden of the crime 
on to your own shoulders, or it may be on to mine. But I’ve a 
way to manage that, and you wont do it.” 

“T sha’n’t attempt it.” 

“Tt wont be well for you if you do. Come; if we stay chat- 
tering here much longer, "ll have the sun staring you in the 
face, before the fresh morning air has time to take that hangman’s 
look out of it.” . 

“Nothing will take that away. It will betray me. Go without 
me, Corkle. You can tell the +y better than I can, and besides, 

will know how to put a bold face on it.” -_ 
chall do no ouch ching. The part you have to perform isn’t 
one . be done by proxy.” 

“Well, I'll go.” 

“You bok sense now. But remember, we mus’n’t be 
seen together. If we are, it may be the moons of beinging sus 
picion on us both.” * nd sth hi 

Before it was fairly light, the Jew was left alone with his house- 
hold. Mizar opened the shop-door, 
and was about to arrange the booth 
outside, where he was accustomed 
to stand during the day to attract 
customers by praising his wares, 
when the ground, only a few steps 
distant, which was trampled by 
those engaged in the struggle that 
had caused him so much alarm, 
drew his attention. oo 

On examination, the appearance 
of the muddy soil showed that, 
commencing at this spot, some 
heavy weight had been dragged 
along, near the front of the build- 
ing, and thence to the entrance of 
the court to which Corkle had 
alluded as he passed it with his 
comrades. Further than this, the 
darkness prevented him from see- 
ing; nor was his courage equal to 
groping his way through the gloom, 
in search of the ghastly object 
which he believed was there con- 
cealed; for, as is usual in such 
cases, imagination conjured up a 
thousand still 
more appalling could have 
been produced by the reality. He, 
therefore, returned quickly to the 
shop, and made known to his mas- 
ter what he had seen. 

“May God forbid,” said the Jew, 
much alarmed, “that the body of 
a murdered person should be found 
on my premises! It will bring 
ruin to me, and to all under my 
protection.” 

Aseneth had now risen, and as 
directed by the Jew, took a lamp 
that had not yet been extinguish- 
ed, and followed him and Mizar 
into the court. By holding the 
light close to the ground, the marks 
were still traceable, though owing 
to the superior hardness of the soil, 
they were much fainter than where 
they commenced. They terminat- 
ed at the further side of the court, 
near a pile of rubbish, but contra- 
ry to their fears, they found no 
one, either murdered or wounded. 
There was a small pool of blood, 
however, near the edge of which 
lay a piece of folded paper, crum- 
pled and defaced by many a san- 
guinary stain. This the Jew took 
up, intending to examine it when 
they returned to the house, thinking 
it might prove the means of dis- 
covering who the person was who 
had foully dealt by. 
or of detecting perpetrators o 

On closer inspection, found 
that the pile of rubbish had been 
disturbed, and Mizar, in obedience 
to the command of his master, 
commenced removing a portion of 
it, to see if anything was concealed 
beneath it. e had made but lit- 
tle progress in his task, when, hear- 
ing voices, he and the others looked 
round, and beheld several men 
standing at the entrance of the 
court, one of whom, distinguished 


by the customary badge of his 
dan, dig 
trate 


_ <I arrest all three of you, in the 
"8 name,” sai , advancing towards them. 
what reason ?” said tho Sow. 

“You, on a charge of murder, and these your servants as 
accomplices.” 

“ Who accuses me and my innocent servants ot so foul a crime ?” 
demanded the Jew. 

ae not here to answer questions,” said he, “but it will be 
accuser is a gentleman by the name 

“ And whom does he accuse me of murdering ? 

“It is hardly that you should be told that it is Red- 
ding his valet, whom he sent to you last night to discharge a debt 
of a hundred pounds, for which you held his bond.” 

“I didn’t see Redding last night, nor has the debt been paid.” 

“ What is that you have in your hand, old man?” said one of 

“I cannot tell. I found it lying ground, we 
yet had opportunity to examine it” 

“TI will tt he hata it to light, aed taking it from 


had 


description 
to him, he succeeded in deciphering it. “It is Gilbert Falk- 
’s,” he added, “which he gave you for the hundred pounds.” 


“That cannot be,” replied the Jew. : 

“It can be, and of itself would be sufficient evidence of your 
guilt. It is plain, thet to of ofter & Geen 
paid, you to commit the crime.” 

“The debt hasn’t been paid, and, of course, I never gave up 
the bond.” 

See for yourself.” 

The Jew turned pale as he looked at it, for it was, or appeared 
to be, as the man had said, a bond for a hundred pounds, written 
by his own hand, and signed by Gilbert Falkland. 

“Tt looks like the bond,” said he, “ but it must be a  S 
saw the true one no longer ago than yesterday morning, which I 
will show you, if you will go with me into the house.” 

“ All in good time, but first va may as well point out where 
you have concealed the body of the unfortunate valet.” 

“T am innocent of his death, and unable to do what you 


uire. 
rod'T see that you are too cunning for me,” said the constable ; 
“perhaps your accomplices will prove more manageable.” 

But he found that threats and promises were alike thrown away 
on both Aseneth and the boy. They could not by either be pre- 
vailed on to implicate their master, by admitting a false accusa- 
tion to be true. 


BOATS ATTACKED BY WALRUSSES, ARUTIC REGIONS. - 


“ Well, have your way, and search for it, but it will be labor 
pe nn the Jew of finding it was not 

was not very san- 

ine, for he was nearly’ satisfied in his own mind, though he 

dared not give utterance to what he thought, that Falkland hed 


They had scarcely en the shop, when Edward Elliston 


made his appearance. After returning home, he had. discovered 
that the scarf belonging to Abi, which he had compelled the ruffian 
who was pursuing her to give up, and which, for present security, 
still in his possession. Seeing that the entrance of Elliston diverted 
attention from himself, the Jew spoke to Aseneth. ~ 

“Where is the key,” said he, “of the back entrance that leads 
to the gate opening into the next street ?” 

She answered by placing her hand on her 

“ Watch and give it to Edward Elliston. 
night he learned the secret 
Abi’s retreat.” 
What passed between 


Last 
of the door, which will admit him to 


them occupied so little time as to be un- 


has no one but you to look to for her 

“Tell him to fear nothing on her account. I will see that she 
is eared for, the same as if she were my sister. But what is the 
meaning of what I see?” 

Aseneth briefly informed him of 
what had taken place, after he left 


“Bat He, who is ever ” 
she added, “‘ knows that 
ter and we his servants are guilt- 
less of the great crime laid to our 


“Falkland is vour accuser 

“Yes. Redding his valet is 
missing, and there is reason to be- 
lieve that he was murdered last 
night, even at our door.” 

As Elliston stood listening, hap- 
en to look down on the floor, 

saw several bloody foot-prints, 
not fresh, as if made by either ot 
those who had just entered, but so 
perfectly dry that hours must have 
elapsed since the imprinting of the 
ensanguined marks. Part of them 
were faintly and imperfectly traced, 
so much so that their true size 
could not well be made out. The 
imprint of two alone, near the 
door, presented a clear and un- 
broken outline. It needed only a 
glance, on the part of Elliston, to 
show him that they were made by 
a foot much larger than that of the 
Jew, or either of his servants. 
Without drawing the attention of 
those present, he measured the 
foot-prints, and made a memoran- 
dum of the result. 

The Jew, having satisfied him- 
self that the bond which Falkland 
gave him for the hundred pounds 
was not with the papers where he 
had always kept it, he turned to 
the officer who had arrested him. 

“I am ready to go,” said he; 
“but let him who has dug for me 
and my servants this pit, take heed 
lest he himself fall into it.” 

As,in going towards the door, 
he passed near Elliston, he looked 
at him, and emphatically pro- 
nounced the name of Abi. Ellis- 
ton answered only by an expres- 
sive look, which the Jew rightly 
interpreted. 


terp . 
Alice and Abi had 


with 
many fond 80 by a 
secret hope ws should, ere 
long, meet again. bi, with the 


rey in her hand, which 
Alice could not be persuaded to 
take from her, as soon as she was 
alone, threw herself on a pile of 
cushions. Her thoughts dwelt on 
Harleigh and on Alice, though 
most of all, she hardly knew why, 
on Edward Elliston. Sleep stole 
upon her, in the midst of these her 
pleasant musings, and the hours 
which to him, her only relative, 
and to those who had so faithfully 
served him and her, were so full of 
anguish and fear, were to her, for 
atime, like shadows, brightened 
now and then with the dawn of a 
golden dream, but soon lost in 
[TO BE conTiNUED.| 


A WALRUS ATTACK. 


sporting in a floe, they post a faithful sentinel an iceberg, 10 
warn them of the approach of danger. But when hard ’ 
they become angry, and are then formidable antagonists. In our 


haps, the Isle of Bears. 
an ox, and sometimes make a formidable encounter, 


n ce a bundle of papers, his captors gathered 
round him, and gave Aseneth opportunity to obey her master’s 
request. Placing the key in Elliston’s hand, she said, quickly: 
“Tt opens the back door by which Harleigh and Rice Dale 
went out from here this morning. Abi is where you saw her last 
night. She knows nothing of what has happened, and my master 
The engraving on this page re- 
presents a boat’s crew in the Arctic 
The constable’s assistants, therefore, by his direction, went busi- | regions attacked by walrusses. These animals are not naturally 
Pf to work; some of them overturning the pile of rubbish, to see : “_ 4 ‘ 
the missing man was buried beneath it, while the others under- 
took to search the old dilapidated out-house, which wag soon found 
to afford no place of concealment. The only Oe ot ——— 
that rewarded their search, was a piece of velvet, to which was | picture, only one 0 se Marine monsters has received his « 
attached some tarnished gold lace, and which the keen eyes of | de grace from a boarding pike in the hands of a stalwart mariner. 
Mizar at once detected to be of the same color and quality as a | The other sailors are defending themselves with tomahawks, while 
doublet he had seen worn by Falkland, and which, after it had an officer amidships is preparing to discharge his carbine point- 
become a little defaced, he had probably transferred to his valet. blank at the head of the most formidable of the group. The 
“Now,” said the constable, “all three of i: have the privilege | towering i that rise in the background give an — ot 
of refreshing yourselves with a morning walk towards Newgate.” | savage eur and eee | to the ee The female 
“TI beseech you,” said the Jew, “to first suffer me to make | walrusses exhibit a affection for young, and often 
search for the bond. Gilbert Falkland and I had dealings togeth- brave death When they avenge 
er, yesterday morning, when I saw it among other papers. It will | selves on boats, or to lefend themselves, they fling their young 
detain you only a few minutes.” behind, and swim stoutly for the boat. The walrusses yield an ; 
ivory harder, more compact and whiter than that of the elephant, 
excellent oil, while their flesh is much esteemed. Although their 
numbers have suffered considerable diminution, they are more 
lenty on the western coast of Spitzbergen than in Baffin’s Bay, 
a Behring’s Strait, or any other part of the Arctic seas, mam, Pe 
larger 
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JAPANESE WRESTLERS. 
beat t on this page two 

vid pictures, representi 
pid wrestlers. first 
showing them in training, the 
second, wrestling =. a tent 
erected expressly for this pur- 
pose. They are bulky, but not 
unwieldy individuals, for they 
famous 


and that of the public, much as 
Roman were enter- 
tained of old. Their whole 


which 

by bundles of manilla, and a 
wrestler is vanquished if thrown 
within the ring, if forced out of 
it, or if made to disturb the cir- 
cle by his antagonist. They 
are fierce fellows, and death not 


unfrequently h _ in the 
arena. In the o mericans in 
Japan,” an abridgement of the 
government account of Perry’s 
expedition, we find a 

account of the wrestlers at Yo- 
kuhama, in the Bay of Yedo. 
The of the 
dore is was sui ly 
riveted fend gry of mon- 
strous fellows who came tram 
ing down the beach like so many 
huge elephants. They were pro- 
fessional wrestlers, and formed 
part of the retinue of the Japan- 
ese princes, who keep them for 
‘their private amusement and for 
public entertainments. They 
were twenty-five in all, and were 
men enormously tall in stature 
and immense in weight of flesh. 
Their scant costume —which 
was mercly a colored cloth about 
the loins, adorned with fringes, 
and emblazoned with the armo- 
rial bearings of the prince to whose service each belonged—re- 
vealed their gigantic pean, in all the bloated fulness of fat 
and breadth of muscle. Their proprietors, the princes, seemed 
proud of them, and were careful to show their points to the great- 
est advantage before the astonished spectators. Some two or 
three of the huge monsters were the most famous wrestlers of 
Japan, and ranked as the champion Tom Cribs and Hyers of the 


land. Koyanagi, the reputed bully of the capital, was one of 
these, and paraded himself with conscious pride of superior im- 
—— and strength. He was brought especially to the commo- 
dore, that he might examine his massive form. © commission- 
ers insisted that the monstrous fellow should be minutely ins 5 
that the hardness of his well-rounded muscles should be felt, and 
that the fatness of his cushioned frame should be tested by the 
touch. The commodore accordingly attempted to grasp his arm, 
which he found as solid as it was huge, and then his hand 
-over the enormous neck, which fell, in folds of massive flesh, like 
the dew-lap of a prize-ox. As some surprise was naturally ex- 

at this wondrous exhibition of animal development, the 
monster himself gave a grunt, expressive of his flattered vanity. 


JAPANESE WRESTLERS IN TRAINING. 


After this, the commissioners p that the commodore and 
his party should retire to the Treaty House, where they would 
have an opportunity of seeing the wrestlers exhibit their profes- 
sional feats. The wrestlers themselves were most carefully pro- 
vided for, having constantly about them a number of attendants, 
who were always at hand to supply them with fans, which they 
often required, and to assist them in dressing and undressing. 


While at rest, they were erdinaslly clothed in richly adorned robes 
of the usual Japanese fashion; but when exercising, they were 
stripped naked, with the exception of the cloth about the loins. 
A circular space of some twelve feet in diameter had been inclosed 
within a ring, and the ground carefully broken up and thed 


for the purpose, where 
the exception of two, were again 
clothed in full dress, and took 
their position on seats in front 
of the spectators. The 
had been reserved out of the 


being human creatures, and to 
persuade himself he was behold- 


y stamped the ground 
heavily, pawing with impatience, 


angry toss over their backs, or 
rubbed it impatiently between 
their palms or under their shoul- 
ders. They now crouched down 
low, still keeping their eyes fixed 
upon one another and watching 
each movement, and in a mo- 
ment they had both simulta- 
neously heaved their massive 
frames in opposing force, body 
to body, with a shock that might 
have stunned an ox. The 
equilibrium of their monstrous 
persons was hardly disturbed by the encounter, the effect of which 
was but barely visible in the quiver of the hanging flesh of their 
bodies. As they came together, they had flung their brawny arms 
about each other, and were now entwined in a desperate struggle, 
with all their strength, to throw their antagonist. Their 
muscles rose with the distinct outline of the sculptured form of a 
colossal Hercules, their bloated faces swelled up with gushes of 
red blood, which seemed almost to burst through the skin, and 
their huge bodies palpitated with savage emotion as the struggle 
continued. At last one of the antagonists fell with his immense 
weight upon the ground, and being declared vanquished, he was 
isted to his feet and conducted from the ring. These wrest- 


in front of the building. As soon as the spectators had taken 
their seats, the naked wrestlers were brought out into the ring, and 
the whole number pry eer into two opposing parties, tramped 
heavily backward and forward, looking defiance at each other, but 
not engaging in any contest, as their object was merely to parade 
their points, to give the beholders, as it were, an opportunity to 
form an estimate of their comparative powers, and to make up 
their betting-books. They soon retired behind some screens placed 


THE WRESTLING TENT.—-A JAPANESE NATIONAL SPORT. 


lers are often so immense in flesh, that they appear to have lost 
their distinctive features, and seem enfolded in masses of fat. 
Their eyes are barely visible through a long perspective of socket, 
their heads are almost directly set upon their bodies, with only 
folds of flesh where the neck and chin are usually found, and from 
their herculean size are capable of great strength. Altogether 
they form a curious feature in Japanese life, and, as we have 
said before, are regarded with high favor. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 
VERSES SUGGESTED BY A LIKENESS. 


BY WILLIE KE. PABOR. 


Words are weak the thoughts to utter 
Born when scanning this fair face; 
My poor heart ean only flutter 
Like a bird in airy space. 
When the hunter's fatal dart 
Pierces to its beating heart. 


But the arrows from the quiver 
Of there dear, enchanting eyes, 
Fiash like white pearls from the river: 
And they give as sweet surprise 
As on desert wanderers’ eyes 
Elim’s wells and palm-trees rise. 


And the thought that comes with hoping, 
Though the fair face is withdrawn, 
Lingers still—tife’s future sloping 
To a green and sunny lawn; 
And my heart, with joy elate, 
Frames the sweet thought’s final fate. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.) 


THE MENDICANT CHILD. 
BY EMMA CARRA. 

“ Wnrart an offensive looking little creature that child is!” ex- 
claimed Mrs. Carnes, giving a contemptuous glance toward a little 
pale girl who stood near the glowing grate in her friend’s, Mrs. 
Stevens’s, large parlor, with her tiny red hands outstretched 
toward the fire and her eyes bent on the flowers of the rich rug at 
her feet. “I declare,” she continued, “I don’t see how you can 
bear to use such familiarity with such distressed-looking objects. 
Anything for me but soiled faces and tatterdemalion costumes. 
Question such specimens of humanity till doomsday and they 
would always tell you the same story,—dead father, sick mother, 
and half a dozen juvenile brothers and sisters to feed.” 

Mrs. Stevens did not answer her morning caller, but lifting her 
eyes from the careworn face of the child, she bent on her heartless 
acquaintance a look so full of meaning that Mrs. Carnes made no 
further remark concerning the little beggar who had just given a 
gentle rap at the side door, and when it was opened by Mrs. Ste- 
vens, who was standing near, had timidly asked for a piece of 
bread. The kind-hearted Mrs. Stevens saw that the child’s fea- 
tures looked benumbed, and that she had the appearance of having 
been long in the cold; so inviting her to come in and warm her, 
she threw open the parlor door for her to enter, as that fire was the 
nearest to where she stood. As the remarks of Mrs. Carnes fell 
on the child’s car, she raised the corner of her tattered shawl and 
passed it to her eyes, and then saying, in a whisper, that she was 
warm enough now, shé turned to go, but Mrs. Stevens gently took 
her hand, saying : 

“Stop, little girl, you have not told me your name yet, neither 
have you partaken of anything to eat.” 

“T- don’t feel hungry now, ma’am,” answered the child, glanc- 
ing at Mrs. Carnes and trying to smooth the muscles of her face ; 
but her effort proved vain, for as the kind hostess took her hand, 
she burst into smothered sobs of grief, and it was several minutes 
ere she could restrain her tears. 

“ Why, la! what a silly little thing that is,” remarked Mrs 
Carnes, rising and moving towards the door. ‘“ If she takes what 
I say so much to heart, why I think I will leave.” And after a few 
complimentary remarks the morning caller passed out to her car- 
riage, while the beggar-child remained on the little low ottoman 
where Mrs. Stevens seated her when she waited on her visitor to 
the door. 

“ What is your name, my dear?” asked Mrs. Stevens when she 
returned to the grate, and had given a quick pull to a silken cord 
that dangled against the wall near by. 

“Julia, ma’am,” answered the girl, looking around to see if any 
one was present but themselves. 

“ That is a very pretty name,” said Mrs. Stevens, “and I guess 
you are a pretty good little girl,” she continued, as if to draw the 
child into conversation and cause her to forget the previous re- 
marks of Mrs. Carnes. “Have you a father?” 

Julia remembered the words of the morning visitor and she hes- 
itated to answer, while her face finshed to a deep crimson, and 
then a moment later, when she saw the kind expression that 
beamed on the face of her interrogator, she answered, while her 
lips trembled : 

“] had a father a little while ago, but we lived in a damp house 
and father took cold and was very sick, and then one day he kissed 
us all and went to heaven.” 

Julia tried to crash back her tears, but scarcely was the sentence 
finished when her voice became choked, and she burst into fresh 
grief as the recollection of former scenes came over her. Mrs. 
Stevens tried to sootite her, asking no more questions, but telling 
her that she had some nice little dresses that her little girl used to 
wear, which she should give her after she had eaten her breakfast. 
Ere the child had time to answer, the parlor door was gently 
opened by Jenny, the nursery girl. As she stepped near the grate 
to inquire the wishes of her mistress, she gave a pleasant glance 
at the child, who returned her look with an expression that showed 
they had met before. Mrs. Stevens noticed the glances exchanged, 
but made no remark concerning them; she only said : 

“Jenny, you take this little girl into the dining-room and give 
her a good breakfast, and while she is eating it you return to me.” 

The nursery maid bowed respectfully, and then taking Julia by 
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the hand she led her from the room. How the beggar child’s 
eyes sparkled as she saw the glistening plate that had not been 
removed from the sumptuously furnished breakfast table in the 
well-warmed dining-room ! 

“ The kind lady that lives here is very rich !” she exclaimed as 
she looked around. “O, how poor mother would cry if she should 
see all these nice things! She always cries when she goes into 
rich folks’ houses.” 

Jenny’s lip trembled, and she raised the corner of her white 
apron to her eyes; but she did not speak, and a few moments 
later Julia was drinking warm milk from a silver cup, while be- 
fore her on the white breakfast plate was spread a variety that 
would be tempting to an epicure. And now the girl returned to 
the parlor in compliance with her mistress’s request. 

“Do you know that child, Jenny?” inquired Mrs. Stevens. 

“Yes ma’am.” 

“ Can you tell me anything concerning the history of the family ?” 

* Well, not much, ma’am. The first time I saw the poor child 
was at the beginning of winter. One night when it was growing 
quite dark, I was coming up the street from my sister’s and I 
heard a child crying in a dark court that led off to some little 
dingy houses, and as I stopped and listened she came up to me 
and asked me to show her where her mother lived. After ques- 
tioning her awhile I found out the name of the street, and then I 
turned and went back with her. She had got lost and had strayed 
& great way from home, but I was never sorry that I went with 
her, for I think I have been more contented with my lot ever since.” 

“ Then you found her parents very poor, Jenny?” asked Mrs. 
Stevens, seeming to be very much interested. 

“ Yes, ma’am, poor indeed ; and her father so sick that he has 
since died and left her mother with three little children dependent 
on her—Julia is the eldest. O, ma’am, it would ’a made your heart 
ache to see them as I did!” And here Jenuy commenced to draw 
a verbal picture of the scene ; but Mrs. Stevens interrupted her 
by saying : 

“Why didn’t you tell me of this before? Perhaps I might 
have been of service to them this cold winter.” 

“ You have been of service to her, ma’am,” replied the girl, 
modestly ; “ but knowing how kind-hearted you are, I did not like 
to trouble you with any more casés of sorrow, for it is a hard 
thing to be obliged to see suffering and know that you can’t help 
everybody.” 

“ But you say I helped Julia’s parents. How did I help them?” 

“ You only helped the mother and the children, ma’am ; for the 
father died a few days after 1 went there, and then one day when 
I called in to see if they still lived in the rickety little tenement, 
I found Mrs. Larson, Julia’s mother, working « beautifal skirt, 
and there was some nice sewing on the table too; so I asked her 
if she would like to get sewing to do, and then I told her my mis- 
tress put out a great deal of sewing, and I thought I could get it 
for her to do. ©, ma’am, you ought to have seen how thankful 
she was, and she pressed her thin white hands to her face as if she 
was afraid she would show too much joy at the prospect of getting 
work.” 

“ Then the embroidery and fine sewing that I gave you to get 
done you carried to her to do ?” 

“ Yes, ma’am, for Mrs. Martin, the one that used to do your 
nice work, has a fine, strong husband to bring everything she needs 
into the house to her, and all the money you ever pay her goes for 
finery, so I thought it was better to give the work to poor Mrs. 
Larson, and let her have the money to buy bread for her children.” 

“ That was perfectly right, Jenny ; bat you should have told me 
that such a family needed help. But didn’t the poor woman tell 
you anything of her history ¢” 

“ No, ma’am ; she don’t seem to like to talk much, so I have 
never asked her many questions.” 

At this moment the parlor door was gently opened, and Julia’s 
meek blae eyes looked in on her benefactress. 

“ Thank you, ma’am,”’ she said, timidly, and then added with 
a slight tremor in her manner, “ Please, ma’am, I didn’t eat all 
the cake. Would you be so kind as to let me take the rest of 
what is on the plate and give it to my mother? Perhaps it will 
make her feel a great deal better to have some nice cake : it made 
me feel a great deal better.” 

Mrs. Stevens drew her costly handkerchief from her pocket and 
pressed it to her eyes, and then answered : 

“ Yes, darling, you shall have some cake to carry to your 
mother. But tell me the name of the street where you live and 
the number of your house, Julia.” 

“ The folks in the street call it Mud Lane, but mother says I 
must not call it so, for it is only low-minded persons that call it so ; 
and since she told me that I call it the same name she does, Fow- 
ler’s Court, and we live up two pair of stairs.” 

Mrs. Stevens drew a little memorandum-book from her pocket, 
and lifting a heavy gold pencil from a slender case on the table 
near, she traced a few lines in the book, then turning to Jenny, 
she said : . 

“Take Julia to your chamber now and dress her in a new suit 
of clothes ; take them from among those that Lizzie wore last sea- 
son, they will fit her better ; and then give her that dark blue wool- 
en plaid dress, and other little articles that you will know how to 
select, and when you have her curls brushed and she is al! dressed, 
lead her into the parlor again. I shall want to see her.” 

“ Yes, ma'am, I will do all as you Gesire,” answered the girl, 
while ber face was all of a glow with pleasure ; and taking Julia 
by the hand she led her to a neatly furnished chamber adjoining 
the nursery. 

Scarcely had the parlor door closed when another door on the 
opposite side of the room was opened, and Mr. Stevens stepped from 
the library to the parlor, and after greeting his wife with a kindly 


smile, he was about passing into the hall and from thence into 
the street. 

“ Alvin,” spoke the wife, rising and going to his side, “I want 
to talk with you a moment.” 

“ Well, be rather brief, dear, for I ought to have been at the 
office before this ; but I was not aware it was so late.” 

Mr. Stevens seated himself by the glowing grate, and the wife 
drew a chair near him, and then laying her hand on his, she said : 

“ Husband, I am afraid our dear little Lizzie will never be any 
better. Every day I can see that she talks less and seems more 
feeble.” 

Mr. Stevens's face grew pale and a deep sigh welled up from 
his heart, then pressing his wife’s hand, he said : 

“We must summon another physician, Eliza.” 

“No, husband, Lizzie does not need medicine. I think a gen- 
tle, loving, little companion would do her more good than any- 
thing a doctor could give: She is very lonely, shut up as she 
must be from this frosty air with no one around her but those who 
cannot sympathize in a child's plays. I think she ought to have 
a companion—some little girl about her own age, that will be kind 
and willing to bear without retaliating any little nervous remark 
she may make.” 

“ Well, wife, of course you are at liberty to do as you please, 
but this seems like a novel idea to me. Where can you get such 
a child as you want? for all children are more or less irritable ; 
and you know that our little Lizzie has always been such a pet 
that it would almost kill her to be spoken to unkindly.” 

“T have thought of all the disadvantages as well as the advan- 
tages,” returned the wife; ‘and the conclusion I have come to is 
that Lizzie’s disease is ennui, and that we must obtain for her a 
companion of about her own age.” 

“ Where can you get one, Eliza? Few parents would be wil- 
ling to part with a child of Lizzie’s tender years.” 

“T know it, husband ; but one came to the door this morning 
that had snch a sweet voice and pleasant manners that the first 
look she gave me seemed to penetrate to my heart. By inquiry I 
learned that her father died recently and left her mother with three 
little children to support ; and now, husband, so interested have I 
become in this child, that if I could get the consent of the mother, 
I should like to adopt her little daughter. Her support would be 
bat a small item to us; and O, how happy it would make our 
dear little girl to have such a playmate to love!” 

“ Why, Eliza,” said the husband, smiling faintly, “you are get- 
ting enthusiastic. You say she is a strange child that came to the 
door to ask for bread; why, she may be the daughter of very 
vicious parents, and if you should adopt her she might cause you 
many hours of sorrow.” 

“Never, husband ; never was a child of her angelic expression 
possessed of vicious parents. Such modesty and affection as she 
has shown bespeaks her teacher to be of a high order.” 

Mr. Stevens did not answer the last remark, for light footsteps 
were now heard in the adjoining room, and in another moment 
Julia stood before them, but so different did she look now from 
what she did a half hour previous that Mrs. Stevens, ere she was 
aware, exclaimed, ““How beautiful!” But on this morning's 
scene it does not suit our purpose to dwell. We will pass to the 
next day about the same hour, when Mrs. Stevens’s carriage drew 
up in a narrow court where were located some half dozen houses 
whose only purpose seemed to be to offer a partial protection to 
the shivering inmates and to enrich heartless landlords. 

When Mrs. Stevens dismissed Julia the previous day, she told 

her to inform her mother that she should call on her the next 
morning, 80 the appearance in the narrow court of such an equi- 
page as the one owned by ’Squire Stevens did not create that sur- 
prise it would have done had no: Julia delivered her message cor- 
rectly, and then added a description of the interior of the large 
mansion as far as it was seen by her while being led from room w 
room by Jenny. Mirs. Stevens alighted from the soft cushions of 
her coach and was met at the outer door of her comfortless home 
by the little mendicant of yesterday, whose face was wreathed into 
a broad smile of welcome as she guided her benefactor up the 
narrow winding-stairs to the dark room occupied by her mother. 
As the low door to the chamber was thrown back, Mrs. Stevens 
discovered im the further corner of the room a narrow bed, and on 
being led to it by the child she saw that a thin, pale cheek was 
pressed against the soiled pillow. A moment later the invalid 
raised her hand and gently grasping that of Mrs. Stevens, she 
said : 
“Heaven bless you, madam! If the prayers of a widow and 
her orphans can save you from affliction you will never know sor- 
row. I feel that I can never feel grateful enough for the benefits 
you bestowed on me yesterday.” And then clasping her thin 
hands together, she burst into a paroxyem of grief as she cou- 
tinued : “Had it not been that my children were suffering@for 
bread I would not—I could not have bidden Julia go into the 
streets in quest of feod. But O, I could not lie here and see them 
die of hunger, while I knew there were those in this greatcity who, 
did they know of our distress, would gladly relieve us!” 

“ You are under no obligation to me for any little favor that 1 
may have done you,” replied the kind-hearted Mrs. Stevens, “80 
we will not speak of these things now—we will wait till some 
other time when you get a little stronger, I will now tell you my 
errand Lere to-day, and then I think I can procare for you a wore 
comfortable tenement, in a court leading off from the street where 
I live.” 

‘The invalid.closed her eyes for « moment, and then opening 
them she pressed the little one that rested on her arm to her 
bosom, saying : 

“Gladly would I leave this gloomy place; but alas! J cannot 
pay for a better‘home.” 
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“©, don’t let the payment of the rent of the little tenement of 
which I have spoken annoy you in the least, for I will become re- 
sponsible to the owner;’’ and then she added, with a pleasant 
smile: “ He is my husband, and will rejoice as much as I to have 
some one living there who can do our family sewing, for Jenny 
Gray tells me you have been my seamstress all winter, though it 
was unknown to me at the time. But I must not make my stay 
too long, 80 I will just say that I have a little girl about the age of 
your little Julia, who is a very delicate child, and I should like to 
obtain your little daughter to spend a few weeks at least with us, 
to be company for Lizzie. When you get into the little cottage 
back of us you will be so near that she can ran in and see you 
every day; and if she is a good girl—and I doubt not that she 
will be—neither you nor she shall lose by doing us the favor.” 


Reader, did you ever see a mother with the last ray of hope 
almost crashed from her soul, and then in a moment, as if by 
magic, see a gleam of prosperity arouse her dormant energies to 
activity? If you have, then you can in fancy picture to yourself 
the effect of the words that the benevolent Mrs. Stevens uttered to 
the invalid. So sudden was the transition from woe to joy, that 
although Mrs. Larson had strength to raise her form to an almost 
upright position, her emotion was too great for her to give utterance 
in speech. At length the overworn mother, leaning once more on 
her pillow, said : 

“Excuse me, madam, if I appear weak and childish; for this 
sudden passing, mentally, from intense darkness as to the main- 
tenance of my helpless children in the fatare, to broad rays of 
hope that they will be comfortable, has almost overpowered my 
reason.” 

But we will dwell no longer on the scene we have introduced, 
for in a few moments Mrs. Stevens placed in the hand of the des- 
titute one a sufficient sum of money to make her and the little 
ones around her comfortable, and then promising to see that 
everything was speedily arranged for her removal, she took the 
little Julia by the hand and returned to her carriage. This inter- 
view but confirmed the previous opinion of Mrs. Stevens that 
Mrs. Larson had not always been in indigent circumstances ; and 
yet she had too much delicacy of feeling to question her or her 
child for the present. 

When Mrs. Stevens arrived home she gave Julia into the care 
of her faithful narsery-girl, telling her to take her to the bath-room, 
and after being bathed and her curls brashed, to dress her neatly 
in another suit that Lizzie had once worn, after which she would 
take her to the presence of her own child. Mrs. Stevens would 
not have had to order the bath had not the suffering mother been 
an invalid; but if those who would condemn the appearance of 
Julia after being dressed so nicely the previous day, could 
change situations with the destitate mother, perhaps they might 
realize that there are situations in life where even the neces- 
saries for a bath are difficult to be obtained. When the little 
Julia was again led into the presence of Mrs. Stevens she could 
no longer repress her joy, but going timidly to the side of her 
benefactress, she said : 

“TI love you, ma’am, almost as well as I do my own dear 
mother, and I know that I shall love little Lizzie too, that Jenny 
has been telling me about.” And the beautiful child raised her 
white arms as though she would fain wind them around the neck 
of her who had dealt so kindly with her. . 

“ Come here, darling,”’ exclaimed Mrs. Stevens ; and taking the 
child by the waist she lifted her to her lap, and while her jewelled 
arms clasped the tiny figure of the former mendicant, she pressed 
her lips to her forehead, and the gladness with which that caress 
was received more than paid the kind-hearted mother of Lizzie 
for all she had bestowed. 

A month passed away, and there was a marked improvement in 
the health of the rich man’s child, for she now began to be inter- 
ested in the fancied beauty of the misshapen dolls that the happy 
little Julia manufactured ; and in company with her pet compan- 
ion she began to perform various gymnastics that without the in- 
ventive genius of Julia she would never have known. Another 
month passed, and Lizzie was no longer contined to the nursery 
for the lack of sufficient strength or energy to roam from room to 
room, but now she could skip and dance with her healthy licle 
companion; and together they enjoyed healthful walks even 
in the keen air of the first months of spring. 

Late one afternoon in the beginning of the May following the 
above events, Mrs. Stevens threw a shawl carelessly over her 
shoulders, and passing a few steps down a narrow court leading to 
the rear of her house, she entered the neat little house of Mrs. 
Larson, and after a half hour’s stay and a few introductory re- 
marks, she said : 

“ Mrs. Larson, when you were in feeble health I said nothing to 
you concerning your past history, but now when you are well and 
comfortably situated, excuse me if I am inquisitive. That you 
were always in indigent circumstances every day convinces me 
more and more is not true. And now, if it is not asking too 
much of you, I should like to know something of your past 
history,” 

“Tt would be ungrateful in mo not to gratify you,” answered 
the one addressed ; “and yet to make the past known can be of 
no benefit to me now, bug I will tell it to you in a few words. I 
was mareled very young, and at the time of my marriage uniting 
my husband's property with mine made us wealthy; bat still Kd- 
ward was not contented, and before wo had been married a year 
he sold all belonging to us, and with the proceeds of the sale we 
started for Australia, but before we reached there the vessel was 
wrecked and we lost everything but our lives. The ten years of 

suffering and poverty that I endured in a foreign land 1 will not 
detail now; but during this time I could not prevail on Edward 
to return to our native city. Each year he thought the next he 


should retrieve his fortune. But at length hope departed, and 
with but a trifle more than enough to pay our expenses we left 
Australia, hoping once more to join those we loved. During our 
absence we have often written to my mother and sister whom we 
left in my native city, but not a line have we ever received from 
them in retarn, nor do I know that they are living ; for since I 
have been here I have written to other friends residing in the same 
place, and they tell me that mother left there some cight years ago 
in company with my sister, who was married and went away to 
dwell. We should have gone directly to my native inland city, 
but when we arrived here my husband’s health failed rapidly, 
and—and—” 

Mrs. Larson’s emotion at this point of her narrative choked her 
utterance ; and now, reader, we will not take up the conversation 
between the two friends, but will hasten on to a scene enacted a 
few days later. Mrs. Carnes was Mrs. Stevens’s guest again, and 
in continuation of previous remarks, the visitor said : 

“ Well, Mrs. Stevens, I must say that was a novel idea taking 
a child from the midst of squalid poverty and raising her to the 
companionship of your only child. I guess the little mendicant 
was born under a lucky star.” 

“ There is nothing like fancy in making choice of companions,” 
returned Mrs. Stevens, pleasantly ; and then added, as she stepped 
across the parlor and gave a sudden pull to a silken cord: “ Al- 
though you have heard me speak of Julia often since she has been 
an inmate of our family, I think you have not seen her since the 
morning she made me the first call.” 

In another moment Julia entered the room, and for some time 
Mrs. Carnes did not speak, and then calling the child to her she 
took her on her knee and inquired her name. 

« Julia Larson,” returned the child. 

“That was the name of my only sister, who perished on board 
the Leon on her way to Australia,” returned Mrs. Carnes, with a 
look of sorrow on her face that seemed out of place on the features 
of one who was usually so light-hearted, and then after another 
moment she added: “ And I declare, she looks as sister did too.” 

“Tt is not strange that she should,” remarked Mrs. Stevens, 
“ for she is your sister’s child.” 

A few words more of explanation and Mrs. Stevens and Mrs. 
Carnes took their way to the cottage in the court. The meeting 
of the sisters we will not attempt to describe, nor the joy of the 
aged mother when she, whom she had mourned as being lost on 
board of that fatal ship, was once more restored to her arms. No 
letter from Mrs. Larson had ever reached the mother or sister 
from the time she left her home to the present hour. In Mrs. 
Larson’s absence a wealthy aunt of her husband’s had died, and 
her property now came into the possession of the widow and her 
children. 

Mrs. Stevens had often heard the light-spoken but not un- 
kind-hearted Mrs. Carnes say that her only sister was lost while 
on a voyage to Australia, and when she heard the history of little 
Julia’s mother, and mentally compared her features with those of 


Mrs. Carnes’s she feit that the mendicant child was the wealthy | 


lady’s niece. From this time Mrs. Carnes was more guarded in 
her speech, while, although Mrs. Stevens did not adopt her little 
favorite, she felt repaid for what she had done by the restoration 
of her own child to health. 


THE FLEA MARKET. 
One would think it were easy enongh to procure troops of fleas 


and to train them to perform; buat it appears that neither is an | 


easy matter. It is not easy to procure a lot of abie bodied fleas, 
and it is not every sort of flea that will do. They must be ha- 
man fleas ; dog fleas, cat fleas, and bird fleas are of no use—they 


are not lively enough, nor strong enough, and soon break down in | 


their training. Human fleas, therefore, must be obtained ; and our 
friend has created a market for them. The dealers are principally 
elderly females, who supply the raw material. The trade price of 
fleas, moreover, like the trade price of everything else, varies, but the 
average price is three pence a dozen. In the winter time it is six- 
pence ; and, on one occasion, the trainer was obliged to give the 
large sum of sixpence for one single tlea. He had arranged to 
give a performance—the time arrived—he unpacked the tleas—one 
whose presence could not be dispensed with was gone. What was 
to be done? the vacancy must be filled. At last an ostler, pitying 
the manager’s distress, supplied the necessary animal, but he re- 
quired sixpence for it, and sixpence he Fleas are not always 
brought to market in phial bottles. A roprietor told us he 

t all his best fleas from Russia, and thas tm came over in pill 
| aa packed in the finest cotton wool. These fleas were big, 
powerful, and good workers. When our friend in Marylebone 
makes his annual tour in the provinces, his wife sends bim weekly 
a supply of fleas in the corner of an envelope, packed in tissue- 
paper. She is careful not to put them in the corner where the 
stamp goes, as the post-ollice c would, with his stamp marker, 
sad blow smash the whole of the stock.— Dickens's Household 
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MUSIC. 


Music has not the same charms for ail ears. It is not an art 
which requires to be cultivated, for a correct appreciation of it, 
‘There is a spontaneous outburst of natural melody which touches 
the soul of every created being, but this is not the harmony in 
which the excellence and delight of opera consists. This harmony 
is the production of an artificial combination of sounds founded 
upon natural principles, but so intricate in their arrangement, and 
so scientifically accurate, that the individual who has not made the 
art his special study, or who has not acquired sufficient delicacy of 
taste b ing repeatedly the best illustrations and examples, is 
very likely to be with operatic performances, though 
conscious himself his subjection to the influence of sweet 
sounds. Even Dr. Johnson, whose moral organization was cer- 
tainly not less perfect than his critical acumen and great mental 
grasp, had no ear for musical refinement, When asked to admire 


@ concerted piece, bd difficult of execution, his reply was charac- 
teristic of defect in his xsthetic education. “I wish,” said 
he, “it had been so difficult as to be impossible.” There are 


others who have felt the same when listening to the difficult music 
of some of our orchestras.— Philadelphia Ledger. 


[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.} 
GLEN AUBRA. 


BY ORVILLE PRARSSE. 

Mysteries are rife. Even now in this, the wise. 

The glorious noonday of enlightenment, 
Though all around conepires to ope our eyes, 

And make the crooked plain—though we, content, 
May boast our modern lore. and wonder oft 

That there be any wonders now-a-days— 
Yet simple men, with shallow pates and soft, 

See many mysteries in life’s every phase: 
And oftentimes, too, men of deeper mind 
Seratch their wise heads. in wonderment resigned. 


Glen Aubra, thee I sing! Mysterious spot, 
That ever puzzies each deep mental power, 
We only know thou art—not where. nor what: 
Villa or village, mansion, hall or bower. 
Ne’er longed De Soto for his fount of youth, 
Ne‘er wished brave knight in fight to wield his brand, 
Ne’er sougiit the earnest student after truth, 
Ne’er sighed the lover for his mistress’ hand, 
More anxiously, more earnestly, than we, 
Glen Aubra, long to know and learn of thee! 


Thou hast, we know, a master. Yet e’en he, 
Faney will oft assure us. is a myth. 
To us he is, like thee, a mystery; 
“Tis true he bears the illustrious name of Smith, 
And we are teld his sponsors christened him 
After the noble ‘‘ Father of his Land.” 
But whether he be small and weak of limb, 
Or large and stout, or six feet high doth stand — 
A princely man, above the common lot, 
Or one of humble carriage, we know not. 


Bat this we de know. It is understood 

fle is a widower past the prime of life, 
And for + guardian meet of his small brood 

Of children, looks around to find a wife. 
Thus does the stranger our attention claim ; 

Por if with truth speaks Madam Rumor’s voice, 
He invades our circle with hymeneai aim, 

And our loved Nettie makes bis darling choice. 
Thus wakes our curiosity, and we, 
Glen Aubra, seek in vain to learn of thee! 


Bat if thou art a mystery so deep 
That we in sooth thy charms may never see, 
This charge do we, Glen Aubra, bid thee keep: 
If lovely Nettie thy fair mistress be, 
Her shelter be thou from iife’s tempests wild, 
Thy skies for her shine ever pure and clear, 
For her float sweet perfumes on zephyrs mild, 
Brighter thy flowers bloom ber heart to cheer: 
Bid all thy beauties vie with friendly strife, 
To grace her loveliness and bless her life. 


And thou, mysterious maa! (len Aubra’s lord— 
For whom fate still demands from us a thought: 
Heed, we beseech. our earnest, parting word, 
And may thy life with happ be fi 
Let our dear Nettie ever have thy love, 
And cherish hers, which thou shait thus command: 
Strong as the lion, gentle as the dove, 
Stoutly protect. yet rule with loving hand— 
And by affection crowned a sovereign, 
Reign mildly thus, the Monarch of the (ien! 


RULES FOR HOME EDUCATION, 


The following rules are worthy of being printed in letters of 
| gold and placed in a conspicuous place in every household : 
1. From your children’s earliest infancy, inculcate the necessity 


of instant obedience. 

2. Unite tirmness with gentleness. Let your children always 
understand that you mean what vou say. 

3. Never promise them anything unless you are quite sure you 
can give them what you saw 

4. If you teil a little child to do something, show him how to 
do it, and see that it is done. 

5. Always punish your children for wilfully disobeying you, but 
never punish them in anger. 

6. Never let them perceive that they vex you or make you lose 
your self command. 

7. If they give way to petulance or ill temper, wait till they are 
calm, and then gently reason with them ou the impropriety of 
their conduct. 

8. Remember that a little present punishment when the occasion 
arises, is much more effectual than the threatening of a greater 
punishment should the fault be renewed. 

9. Never give your children anything because they cry for it. 

10. On no account allow them to do at one time what you have 
forbidden, under the same circumstances, at another. 

11. Teach them that the only sure and casy way to appear 
good is to be good. 
walt Accustom them to make their little recitals with perfect 


13. Never allow of tale-bearing. 

14, Teach them self-denial, nos self-indulgence, of an angry and 
resentful spirit — Home /Uustrated. 
> 
QCCUPATION OF THE AGRICULTURIST. 


No man is so high as to be independent of the success of this 
great interest; no man is so low as not to be affected by its pros- 
perity or decline. Agriculture feeds us; tga great degree it clothes 
us; without it we could not have manufactures, and we should not 
have commerce. ‘These all stand together, but they stand together 
like pillars in a cluster, the largest in the centre, and that largest is 
agriculture. We live ia a country of small farms and freehold 
tenements ; a country in which men cultivate with their own fee- 
s'mple acres, drawing not only their subsistence, but also their 


irit of independence and manly freedom from the they 
ion. They are at once its owners, cultivators and The 
cultivation of the earth is the most important labor of men. Man 


may be civilized, in some » Without great progress in manu- 
fecniens, and with little commerce with his distant neighbors; but 
without cultivation of the earth, he is, in all countries a Savage. 
When tllage begins, other arts follow. The furmers, therefore, 
are the founders of human civilization —Daniel Webster. 
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DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 


ST. LOUIS GATE, QUEBEC, CANADA. 


QUERFC aND MONTREAL. 

In Vol. IX. of the Pictorial, we presented several spirited 
sketches of different locations of interest in both of the above 
cities, and from the pencil of the same artist, Mr. Kilburn, whose 
fidelity requires no voucher. We now continue the series, which 
will prove, doubtless, particularly acceptable at this season, when 
the attention of the travelling public is-turned northward. The 
drawings from which our engravings are made, were all taken 
recently on the spot, and expressly for the Pictorial. As we have, 
on a former occasion, given a a full description of both cities, 
it is not necessary to recapitulate their principal features.—The 
first view is of St. Louis gate ; its architecture is faithfully depicted, 
as well as the characteristic figures and vehicles of the locality.— 
The next picture depicts one of the Martello towers on the far- 
famed plains of Abraham. There are four of these towers of a 
similar structure, and they served as outworks for the defence of 
the city.—The St. Johns gate, that through which one passes to 
the plains of Abraham, is the subject of our third engraving. It 
is represented as seen from without.—Quebec is associated with 
both our colonial and revolutionary fame, and, at the hazard of 
repeating a “twice-told tale,” we will venture to refresh the mem- 
ories of our readers by a repetition of the military events to which 
we refer.—The capture of Quebec, in 1750, was the most brilliant 
and important event that took place during the French war; it 
gave the death blow to the French power in America. The com- 
mand of the important expedition against Quebec was entrusted 
to Gen. James Wolfe, a young officer who had distinguished him- 
self at the capture of Louisburg. The army, amounting to 8000 
men, landed in June, on the island of , below Quebec. 


The city of Quebec stands on a 
rock, at the confluence of Charles 
and Lroquois Rivers ; it is natural- 
ly a place of great strength, and 
was ded by a force of 10,000 
men, under the command of Gen. 
Montcalm. Gen. Wolfe had to 
contend with immense difficul- 
ties, and after having failed in 
several attempts to reduce the 
city, he conceived the bold pro- 
ject of ascending, with his troops, 
a steep, craggy cliff, of from-150 
to 200 feet, by which he would 
reach the plains of Abraham, 
south and west of the city. This 


— 


both fell in the critical moment that decided the victory. oe 
in the battle, Wolfe received a ball in the wrist, but bindi 

handkerchief around it, he continued to encourage his men. 

after, another ball his groin ; but this wound, although 
much more severe, he concealed, and continued to urge on the con 
test, till a third bullet pierced his breast. He was now obliged 
though reluctant, to be carried to the rear of the line. General 
Monckton succeeded to the command, but was immediately 
wounded, and conveyed away. In this critical state of the action, 
the ‘command devolved on Gen. Townsend. Gen. Montcalm, 
fighting in front of his battalion, received a mortal wound about 
the same time, and Gen. Jennezergus, his second in command, fell 
by his side. Wolfe died in the field, before the battle was ended ; 
but he lived enough to know that the victory was his. While 


leaning on the shoulder of a lieutenant, who kneeled to support 
him, he was seized with the agonies of death ; at this moment was 


almost incredible enterprise was 
effected in the night; and by day- 
light, September 13, the army was 
formed and ready to meet the ene- ~ 
my. The battle which took place, 
is thus described by Mr. Goodrich, 
in his History of the United States. 
“To Montcalm, the intelligence 
that the English were occupying 
the heights of Abraham, was most 
surprising. The impossibility of 
ascending the precipice he consid- 
ered certain, and therefore had ta- 
ken no measures to fortify its line. But no sooner was he in- 
formed of the position of the English army, than he perceived a 
battle no longer to be avoided, and prepared to fight. Between 9 
and 10 o’clock, the two armies, about equal in numbers, met face 
to face. The battle now commenced. Inattentive to the fire of a 
body of Canadians and Indians, 1500 of whom Montcalm had sta- 
tioned in the corn-fields and bushes, Wolfe directed this troops to 
reserve their fire for the main body of the French, now rapidly ad- 
vancing. On their approach within forty yards, the English 
opened their fire, and the destruction was immense. French 
fought bravely, but their ranks became disordered, and notwith- 
standing the repeated efforts of their officers to form them and re- 
new the attack, they were so successfully pushed by the British 
bayonet, and hewn down by the Highland omer A, that their 
discomfiture was complete. During the action, Montcalm was on 
the French left, and Wolfe on the English right, and here they 


JOHNS GATE, QUEBEC, CANADA. 


MARTELLO TOWER, PLAINS OF ABRAHAM, QUEBEC. 


heard the distant sound, ‘ - fy, 5 — hy The hero raised his 
drooping head, and eagerly ,‘ Who fly?’ Being told that it 
was the French, ‘Then,’ he replied, ‘I die happy,’ and expired. 
‘ This death,’ says Professor Silliman, ‘has furnished a d and 
pathetic subject for the painter, the poet, and the his ; and, 
(considered as a specimen of mere mili ), it undoubtedly 
is one of the most sublime that the annals of war afford.’ Mont- 
calm was every way worthy of being the competitor of Wolfe. In 
talents, in mili skill, in personal cou , he was not his in- 
ferior. Nor was his death much less sublime. He lived to be 
carried to the city, where his last moments were employed in 
writing, with his own hand, a letter to the English general, recom- 
mending the French prisoners to his care and humanity. When 
informed that his wound was mortal, he replied, ‘I shall not then 
live to see the surrender of Quebec.’” It was at Quebec, also, 
that the gallant Montgomery fell, during the war of our Revolution. 
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States, was born in the north of Ireland, in the year 1737. He 
an excellent genius, which was matured by a fine educa- 

tion. oe the army of Great Britain, he successfully fought 
her battles with Wolfe, at Quebec, in 1759, on the very spot where 
he was doomed to fall, when fighting against her, under the ban- 
ners of freedom. After his return to England, he quitted his 
fa ere in 1772, ae in a fair way of preferment. He had 
imbibed an attachment for viewing it as the rising seat 
of arts and freedom. After his arrival in this country, he pur- 
chased in New a from the 
ied a ivingston. He now con- 
himself as an American. When the struggle with Great 
Britain commenced, as he was known to have an ardent attachment 
to liberty, and had expressed his readiness to draw his sword on 
the side of the colonies, the command of the continental forces, in 
the northern department, was entrusted to him and Gen. Schuyler, 
in the fall of 1775. By the indisposition of Schuyler, the chief 
command devolved upon him in October. He reduced Fort 
Chamblee, and on the 3d of November captured St. Johns. On 
the 12th he took Montreal. In December he joined Col. Arnold, 
and marched to Quebec. The city was besieged, and on the last 
day of the year it was determined to make an assault. ‘The sev- 
eral divisions were accordingly put in motion, in the midst of a 
heavy fall of snow, which concealed the enemy. Montgomery ad- 


vanced at the head of the New York troops along the St. Law- 
rence, and having assisted with his own hands in pulling up the 
pickets, which obstructed his approach to one of the barriers he 


which is potbene unequalled in any other American city. 
And, although the prospects from the land side oe 
yy so imposing, they are all agreeable; and that from 

Cote des Neiges road (which crosses the spur of the 
mountain that overlooks the city) is, taken altogether, 
one of the finest in this part of the world. The popula- 
tion of the city is about 65,000, and the number of in- 
habited houses about 8500. It is divided into nine 
wards, and is municipally governed by a mayor, alder- 
men and council, elected by householders who pay an 
annual rent of forty-five dollars or upwards, or persons 
who own real estate producing that amount of rent 
annually.” 

' SPEED OF STEAM VESSELS. 

“What will ultimately be the sustained and eager 
speed of steam-ships?” asks an essayist. When rail- 
roads were first thought of, a speed of ten miles an hour 
was all that was anticipated; yet a sustained speed of 
sixty miles, and a working speed of forty miles an hour, 
have been attained. Steamers, of course, can never 
com with railways in speed, because the resistance 
of atmosphere and wheel friction is much less than 
that of water; but the s' of steam vessels has been 
gradually increasing. the early government mail 
steam packet contracts, nine miles an hour was the 
stipulated speed. It was afterwards increased to ten 

iles an hour. The working and paying speed is 


was determined to force, he was pushing forward, when one of the 
ns of a was discharged, and he was killed with his two aids. 

is was the only gun fired, for the enemy had been struck with con- 
sternation, and all but one or two had fled. But this event prob- 
ably prevented the capture of Quebec. When he fell, Montgom- 
= was in a narrow , and his body rolled upon the ice, 
ich formed by the side of the river. After it was found the next 
morning among the slain, it was buried by a few soldiers, without 
any marks of distinction. He was thirty-eight years of age. He 
was aman of great military talents, whose measures were taken 
with judgment, and executed with vigor. With undisciplined 
troops, who were jealous of him in the extreme, he yet inspired 
them with his own enthusiasm. He shared with them in all their 
hardships, and thus prevented their ep His industry 
could not be wearied, his vigilance imposed upon, nor his courage 
intimidated. To express the high sense entertained by his country 
of his services, Congress directed that a monument of white marble, 
to his memory, should be placed in front of St. Paul’s Church, 
New York. Tho remains of Gen. Montgomery, after resting for- 
ty-two years at Quebec, by a resolve of the State of New York, 
were brought to the city of New York on the 8th of July, 1817, 
and deposited, with ample form and grateful ceremonies, near the 
aforesaid monument in St. Paul’s Church. The widow of the hero 
was living when his remains were translated to New York, and 
from the windows of her residence on the Hudson, she beheld. the 
steamer, freighted with the precious dust, dr; with American 
banners, float down ‘the noble river to its final resting-place. In 
the long roll of revolutionary glory, Montgomery stands recorded 
as the bravest of the brave.—Our remaining views are in the city 
of Montreal. The Merchants’ Exchange, on St. Sacrament Street, 
isa Benes and commodious structure, with a pleasing but 
uno ve exterior. St. Andrew’s Church, also delineated. is a 
fine building. The ecclesiastical edifices of Montreal are numerous 
and famous for their fine architectural appearance.—Our last view 
nts the Post-office, at the corner of Great St. James Street 

and Rue St. Frangois Xavier. It is a fine stone building, and like 
all the ic buildings in Montreal, an ornament and credit to the 


city. portion.of the Cathedral of Notre Dame is embraced © 


within the compass of view.—‘‘ Montreal,” says Mr. Hunter, 
in his excellent-guide-book, just published by J. P. Jewett & Co., 
of this city, “being at the head of tide navigation, her local ad- 
ae the of trade are numerous, The comple- 
tion of the 


Grand Trunk Railroad and the ocean line of steamers 

recently established between Montreal and Liverpool,/has added 
ly to its commercial im . From whatever side the 

city is approached, it is one of much interest. If from the St. 
Lawrence, the splendid towers of the cathedral, the tall spires of 
Christ Church, St. Patrick’s Church, and several others, the ele- 
gant front of the Bonsecours Market, and the long ranges of cut 
stone buildings which front the river, form at once a tout ensemble 


MERCHANTS’ EXCHANGE, MONTREAL)? CANADA. 


——— — 


ST. ANDREW'S CHURCH, MONTREAL, CANADA. 


usually five or six miles an hour less than the experimental one. A steamer, 
without any cargo on 
very different from the same steamer, deeply laden, crossing the Bay of Biscay 
or the Atlantic Ocean. 
New York to Liverpool, must have averaged thirteen miles an 
hundred and sixteen successive hours. This may be considered, then, as the 
standard at present of sustained profitable speed of ocean steamers. Take the 
fastest steamer now afloat, and she would, if unladen, and in smooth water, 
without any wind, tide or current, to overcome, run at the rate of upwards ot 
eighteen miles an hour. 
water must offer to a ship, and that the speed of a brisk wind is only fifteen 
miles an hour, the triumphs sheady achieved in ship-building are, indeed, some- 


board, going over the measured mile in smooth water, is 


The Persia, however, on her recent quick passage from 
ur for two 


Now, when it is considered what is the resistance which 


thing marvellous.—LZondon Journ 


. POST-OFFICE, MONTREAL, CANADA. 
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[Written for Ballou’s Pictorial.] 
I SIGH FOR THE ABSENT. 


BY BLANCHE D'ARTOIS. 


I sigh for the absent! 
0, when wilt thou come? 
My heart is a wanderer— 
Thou art its home. 


I'm waiting, love, waiting, 
The tide’s drifting by ; 
Thy footetep is wanting, 
I linger and sigh : 


I sigh for the absent! 
O, when wilt thou come? 
My heart is all lonely, 
And thou art its home. 


Home, thou art dearer 
When tempests assail ! 

Love, thou art nearer 
When bosoms bewail! 


0, I am lonely, 

My heart is with thee: 
And with thee only 

It ever may be. 


Warm giows the fireside 
To welcome thee home ; 

Love is the wanderer— 
When will he come? 


They whisper thou faded 
When I was away : 
Tarry, 0, tarry 
One brief, fleeting day' 


Give me thy blessing : 
No more will I rove; 

Tarry, 0, tarry— 
Thee only I love. 


[Translated from the French for Ballou's Pictorial.) 


LOVE AS A PHYSICIAN. 


BY ESTELLE GRAY. 


In the environs of Paris, a short distance from Morefontaine 
and Ermenonville, stands a pretty country-house, carefully built 
and tastefully ornamented ; the traveller in passing stops to gaze 
upon it with pleasure, as one would behold an abode where seem 
to dwell comfort, peace and happiness. This residence had neither 
the appearance of a chateau nor the luxury of a villa; it was not a 
farm, still less a cottage; it was a citizen’s house, but had served 
as a retreat to an artist, and the inspirations of talent had passed 
by there ; for persons who cultivate the arts have a secret of giving 
a charm to the most simple things. The house of the painter, the 
garden of the poet, the pavilion of the musician, all unpretending 
as they may appear, always have an aspect that the rich capitalist 
can never attain to in his sumptuous property. And what more 
beautiful residence could you choose, if you would fly from the 
noise of the city, than the country situated between Morfontaine 
and Ermenonville 

Morfontaine! delightful place, where so many sovereigns have 
come to lose the cares of royalty, and seek beneath its shade some 
hours of quiet, repose and happiness ! Ermenonville! whose name 
recalls the great writer, the celebrated philosopher, and whose 
tomb is for the French, and for the stranger, a goal for pilgrimage. 

Thus it was with joy that the poet retired to this charming 
dwelling all the attractions of which I shall not attempt to de- 
scribe, because description gives but a faint image of the reality. 
I will only say that nothing was wanting which in the country 
could add to the happiness of life. There was a pretty drawing- 
room, with a piano ; a large hall, with a billiard-table ; a beautiful 
garden, with grottoes, and shady spots; a pond of water, and all 
that was necessary for fishing ; for it is not wise for those living in 
the country to renounce all that can embellish or charm life. The 
true sage, it is said, is he who uses everything yet abuses nothing. 

Delvigny left the city, after having lost a wife whom he almost 
worshipped ; though still young, he could not be consoled for the 
loss of her whom he hoped to have had for a companion and friend 
until the end of his days. This will prove to you that there are 
still some husbands who regret their wives. True, he was a poet, 
and that exalts the imagination. 

A son was the only pledge that Hymen had left to Delvigny, a 
son beautiful as his mother, and who promised to have also her 
gentleness. The little Adolphe was the idol of his father, who 
already resolved to make him a celebrated artist, and saw upon 
his forchead all the indications of science, genius and art. With 
a little willingness, there is nothing so easy as to find these indi- 
cations in one’s children and one’s friends. But death, which so 
often deranges our projects, did not permit Delvigny to accomplish 
his plans for the education of his son; the poet died three years 
after his wife, leaving only to watch over the little Adolphe two 
good aunts, who had left their province to come and nurse him 
during his illness. 


Behold, then, a little boy of five years of age, left to the care of 
two old women, one of whom has only a passion for sweetmeats, 
the other a very decided inclination for the “‘game of the goose.”* 
Do not think by this that the child will be unhappy ; on the contrary, 
his two aunts ¢berished, watched over and idolized him. For the 
sake of the little Adolphe, his Aunt Ursula sometimes forgot to 


cat sweetmeats, and his Aunt Babolette neglected her favorite game. 
* A French game, with which Americans are not acquainted. 


Delvigny had left to his son a yearly income of a thonsand 
crowns ; this was considerable for 9, poet ; each aunt possessing 
the same, and all that would one day come back to Adolphe. He 
would then be sufficiently rich to live happily, and need only trouble 
himself to drive away from his heart all wicked inclinations, all 
ambition, and finally to be contented with the lot fortune had 
granted to him. 

The two good aunts educated the little boy like a girl. They 
did not allow him to read Greek history, for fear he would have a 
taste for war; they kept from him Roman history, fearing that he 
might imbibe ferocious and savage fancies ; they did not give him 
mythology, because the history of the gods and goddesses seemed 
to them too scandalous ; and they would not allow him to take 
drawing-lessons, because it would be necessary that he should 
copy from models. 

These gentlewomen still suppressed a crowd of things which 
they judged as useless or dangerous for little Adolphe; but in 
return, the pretty little boy learned to sing, and to read in some 
old books very well. He could do needlework, wind silk, and 
make netting. Finally they early inculcated the love of sweet- 
meats, and the game of the goose. 

Meanwhile Adolphe grew larger. He was as beautiful as a 
Cupid, gentle as a girl—or rather as a lamb (for all girls are not 
gentle); he cast down his eyes when any one looked at him, and 
blushed when spoken to. He was neither very learned nor very 
industrious, but instead, he adored sweetmeats, and willingly 
passed an hour or two in playing the game of goose with his Aunt 
Babolette, and laughing like a little fool when she fell into the 
prison or the well. The two old aunts were enchanted with their 
pupil. 

“ He is a jewel, a true cherab,” said they. “He knows how to 
be happy, for happiness is composed of ignorance rather than of 
knowledge.” 

Adolphe had attained the age of eighteen years without ever go- 
ing abroad, except with his aunts to take a walk in the environs. 
These good aunts believed that their beautifal nephew would thus 
pass his life, without ever having other thoughts, other ideas or 
desires. They had never loved—only the game of the goose and 
sweetmeats ; this they thought constituted happiness. 

But one day there was a festival in the village of Ermenonville ; 
a peasant had spoken a few words before Adolphe, and he prayed 
his aunts to take him to it; they consented. They could not 
foresee that at a village féte the mind of their pretty boy might be 
filled with new thoughts. The good La Fontaine says: “One 
cannot think of everything.” 

Adolphe opened his eyes with astonishment upon seeing the 
people, the shops and the dancing; but he was still more aston- 
ished as he saw so many pretty and lively young village maidens. 
He suddenly cast down his eyes, with emotion, trouble and pleas- 
ure before a little face so sweet, so interesting, and so beautiful, 
that it seemed to be rather the ideal creation of a painter than the 
work of nature. 

This charming face was that of Clotilda, and Clotilda was only 
a little peasant girl, the daughter of a poor but honest laborer. 
She was the only support, the only hope of her cld father; she 
worked diligently day and night, having the whole care of the 
house; and when upon the day of the féte, she put on her red 
calico dress, her only adornment, and took the arm of herwld fa- 
ther in hers, then the young girl was as happy as a queen. It 
is probable she was more so. 

Adolphe, after casting down his eyes before the pretty girl, 
raised them again, and ventured to gaze upon her pure and lively 
face, the sight of which had caused him such emotion. By a sin- 
gular chance, Clotilda looked also at the same time at the beau- 
tiful young gentleman who was near her. Love has many such 
chances. 

Clotilda blushed also and sighed, without knowing why ; but the 
most innocent girl can sigh ; the principal thing is that she does 
not know the reason why. Adolphe would not go away from 
her. He did not wish to dance, as the little peasant could not, on 
account of leaving her father. Some however urged her to take 
part in the pleasures of the day. Adolphe, upon hearing this, 
hastened to invite her to dance with him, saying that he would 
find some one to take care of her father. This was not managed 
badly for a young man brought up to wind silk. 

Clotilda tremblingly accepted his hand. During the dance they 
exchanged a few words ; but Adolphe learned only that her father 
was named Dumont, and was very poor. Clotilda ascertained 
that her partner was called Adolphe Delvigny, and that he was 
rich. The young girl sighed again more deeply than before. 
Perhaps this time she knew why. 

The dance continued a long time; that is to say, Adolphe re- 
commenced it several times with his pretty dancer, whom he had 
had the courage to secure. Meanwhile the festival drew to a close ; 
the two aunts wishing to return home, led away the young man, 
who was accustomed to obey them. But as he left Clotilda, he 
turned his head frequently to look at her again, each time the little 


peasant girl did the same also; and it was no longer chance that 
made her thus act. 


The next day Adolphe could eat but little breakfast, and stil] 
less dinner; he seemed sad and restless; he did not wish to do 
anything, even refusing to play with his aunt her favorite game, 
and to eat some sweetmeats newly made. 

“This poor child is certainly sick,” said his two aunts, and they 
overwhelmed him with questions: “Where dost thou suffer, my 
dear? What is the matter? What is it thou wishest ?” 

To all these questions Adolphe only replied : 

“T do not suffer. Nothing is the matter with me. I am not sick.” 

“ Then why art thou so sad ?” 

“TIT do not know.” 


“Why dost thou not wish to taste some of these sweetments 1” 

“ Because I have no appetite.” 

“Q, thou art certainly sick, my dear child !” 

Several days passed away, and Adolphe had visibly altered ; 
his eyes had no longer their former brilliancy, he had lost his 
color, and languor mingled with sadness had replaced his habitual 
gaiety and petalance. The two good aunts were much distressed, 
and consulted a physician, the most noted one in the environs. 
The physician examined the young man, felt his pulse, looked at 
his tongue, struck him upon his back, and then shaking his head, 
murmured : 

“It is astonishing! There is nothing the matter with him.” 

“ And yet, sir, he will die, for he has evidently changed,” said 
his Aunt Ursula, weeping. 

“He can no longer eat, or sing, and does not wish to play any- 
thing !” said Babolette, carrying her handkerchief to her eyes. 

“ There must be then a secret cause,” said the doctor. 

“Why does he not tell it to us—to us, his aunts, who love him 
so dearly, and who will not refuse him anything ?” 

At the expiration of a few weeks Adolphe became so feeble that 
it was necessary for him to keep his bed. His aunts constantly 
asked him if he wished for anything ; but no, he wanted nothing ; 
only he often inquired when the festival of Ermenonville would 
return again. 

“In a year,” they told him. 

Then the poor boy would sigh, and say to himself : 

“In a year !—it is a long time! Shall I go there then?” 

But the physician one day heard his patient ask the customary 
question, and quickly inquired of Adolphe what he had done at 
the festival, and he replied, in broken accents : 

“T danced with Clotilda Dumont.” 

The physician immediately sought the two aunts, and said to 
them, as he rubbed his hands together : 

“I believe I have discovered the secret which undermines the 
health of your nephew.” 

“O, good doctor, you will save him then ?” 

“No.” 

Why no 

“Because it is not I who can save him; it is a young girl in 
Ermenonville, named Clotilda Dumont.” 

“What do you say, doctor ?” 

“That your nephew is in love with this young peasant, and it is 
this passion that preys upon him, and will lead him to the tomb, 
if he does not marry the one he loves.” 

“Our nephew in love !—go away, doctor! it is impossible! He 
has seen only us—” 

“I know very well that he is not in love with you, but bring 
Clotilda Dumont here and you can cure your nephew.” 

The two aunts silently regarded each other for a moment, but 
while Adolphe suffered they could not long hesitate. The next 
morning, as the doctor and the aunts were seated beside the bed 
of Adolphe, visitors were announced. It was Clotilda, who had 
come with her father, at the invitation she had received, yet with- 
out knowing why it had been given; but who stood silent and 
trembling upon finding herself in the chamber of the young invalid. 

As Adolphe perceived the little peasant, he attempted to spring 
towards her—then fell back exhausted, but his heart beat violently, 
and his eyes sparkled once more with their former brilliancy. 

“I was not deceived,” said the doctor to the aunts; “ your 
nephew was love-sick, and this passion as treated by homeopathy, 
could be cured by love alone.” 

The two aunts would make any sacrifice for their nephew’s 
happiness ; they asked of the old Dumont the hand of his daughter 
for Adolphe, and then presenting the pretty girl to the invalid, 
said to him: 

“She will be thy wife as soon as thy health is restored.” 

He rapidly recovered ; for love-sickness departs as speedily as 
it comes. 


THE DUSSELDORF GALLERY. 

We to learn that Mr. Boker, through whose eed spirit 
and love of art we have for many years enjoyed the pleasure of 
studying the Dusseldorf pictures, in consequence of his recent 
domestic infelicities, purposes to close the Dusseldorf gallery, and 
will probably send the pictures back to Europe. This collection, 
the finest in America, has cost Mr. Boker over two hundred thou- 
sand dollars, and we shall regard it as a er calamity, if the 
country is deprived of these great works. we were | 
Astor, that we might purchase the entire ote to-day, and 
throw it 0; to public exhibition, without money and without 
price! As it is, we can only protest against the loss of the beautiful 
works of the “industrious Mr. Dusseldorf.”—N. Y. Mirror, 
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RADIMIR, THE PRIEST OF MOSCOW. 


BY WILLIAM O. EATON. 


Tue hour of evening had extinguished the last reflection of the 
"gun, upon the domes and spires of the holy city of Moscow, and 
shadows, the grave monitors of rest, usurped the infected air which 
her trembling citizens were breathing; but rest was not in their 
hearts, nor shut their eyelids. Each moment, all felt, might be 
the signal of their doom, by means of the dread contagion which 
swept off human life by hundreds every day, since the Rassian 
soldiery had returned from the Turkish wars. Wakeful and 
weary and wan, they brooded over the curse which had fallen 
upon them. 

Not the least solicitous of the inhabitants were the priesthood, 
who hourly were besought by the masses for some charm against 
the plague, as if their prayers alone could avert it. Pity for the 
unfortunate mingled with fear for their own safety, should the de- 
population continue—the bloody fate of the unavailing physicians 
causing the clergy to shudder lest they too should die as unsea- 
sonably. 

The priest Radimir Molka paced rapidly his apartment, now 
muttering prayers to the saints, now soliloquizing upon the pitiful 
ignorance and deplorable rashness of the distracted people, as ever 
and anon he saw them rushing through the streets in terror, grief, 
or wrath, on errands of new butchery and pillage. 

“© thou St. Nicholas! genius of our land, vouchsafe some 
means of redemption to thy servant—even to me, Radimir Molka, 
though to obtain it for thy people my life be paid as a forfeit. My 
brain grows wild! Let me kneel for counsel from above.” 


He knelt before a crucifix awhile, then suddenly arose, crossing 
himself wildly, and exclaimed : 

“ Thanks, holy Maria, for thy vision! If they must die by my 
hand, this hand so often clasped by them in purest love and friend- 
ship—be it so !—though in their sacrifice I die a double death, and 
survive the agony but to die another.” 

His brain had turned with excess of anguish, and he now be- 
lieved himself inspired by Heaven to slay the two beings he loved 
best on earth—Allena Stofel, a young lady of rank, who enter- 
tained a reciprocal attachment for him, though the vows of his 
order forbade their marriage,—and Alexius Menza, his dearest 
friend, a captain in the guards. Their forms had flitted through 
his bewildered fancy as he knelt before the crucifix, and the hor- 
rid conviction had fixed itself on his brain, that their death by his 
hand would rid Moscow of her pestilent visitation! Even now as 
he gazed, half stupefied, from the casement, loud knocks were heard 
at the door below, and men were clamorous for his appearance. 
He descended to them. 

“ Help, holy father!” they implored. “What may we do? Our 
wives and children, all we love, perish about us each moment! O 
give us some aid. Will not God stay this curse? Speak to us.” 

“Comfort is from above, my children,” said Radimir. “He 
will relieve you. But now I have had a revelation from on high. 
Depart and rest in peace. Within two days the plague will cease. 
I am commissioned for the work. Home, now, and humble your- 
selves before the goodness of the Almighty. Be patient and you 
shall know more ere long.” 

They knelt and crossed themselves before him. He gave them 
a benediction, and they parted and obeyed him. 

Through the long hours of the night he watched and prayed in 
madness, and the dim eye of early morn found him still upon his 
knees, moaning and in tears. 

“Alas, Allena!—alas, Alexius! But Radimir will soon follow 
you. We shall die for men and become immortal, even as the 
son of Paradise himself! And then, beloved Moscow, the color 
of health shall glow on thy fair cheek, and the invisible gorgon 
that destroys thee shall be confounded.” 

Robing himself hastily, he passed forth to the house of his 
brother, Alorf Molka, an apothecary, in another quarter of the 
metropolis. 

* How now, Radimir, so early here ?” aked his brother. “This 
atmosphere is most infectious in the morning.” 

“ Brother,” said the priest, looking wildly upon Alorf, “the way 
has come at last.” 

“The way! What way? You speak strangely. You are not 
well. You are pale. You have worried too much about tho peo- 
ple’s calamity.” 

* Silence, brother,” said Radimir, his finger upon his lip. “I 
am commissioned by the Holy Virgin to save our people. I had 

a vision last night. I did not come simply to tell you this, but to 
ask of you the subtlest drug that you have, the deadliest foe to 


human life. I have use for it. Refuse me and I will seek it 
elsewhere.” 


Alorf looked mournfully upon his brother and still hesitated. 
Is it for yourself?” he asked. 

“ No—not for me,” said Radimir, 

“ Swear that you will not take it and I will give it to you.” 
“I swear it!” said the priest. 


Alorf went to @ medicine case and gave Radimir a small vial. 


“There it is. Bat, brother, do nothing rash. You are fevered 
and ill,” 

“Tush, brother,” said Radimir, at once going to the door. 
“ Day after to-morrow and we shall meet again, and Moscow will 
clap her many hands with joy. Follow me not. Farewell.” 

“ He will recover from this agitation when nature commands 
him to sleep,” mused Alorf, when Radimir had gono. “At least 
he will do no harm, I think.” 


As the priest passed through the streets, hundreds paused and 


asked his blessing, which he gave, but commanded them not to 
stay him, for he was on a holy errand. 

Perhaps never before in the history of popular superstitions was 
so much ignorant fanaticism at work as at the time of the plague 


of 1771 in Russia. The frenzy appeared in various destructive | 


forms, and menaced the life of even the empress herself, whom the | 


frantic populace for a time believed to have the power to remove | 


the plague if she would. 

At the period of which we speak she had come to Moscow for 
the expressed purpose of staying the evil by wise measures, and the 
disaffected nobles of the realm fermented the false suspicions of 
the rabble for the fartherance of their own regicida! plans. 

Unconscious of the danger which threatened her from the sub- 
jects whom she governed with wisdom and real affection, the fear- 
less Catherine entered her palace with great pomp, and subse- 
quently visited freely the princely houses of the nobility, as well as 
the poorest quarters of the ancient city, to see what might be done 
most effectually for its health. On one of these visits, she met the 
priest, Radimir, then on his way to the house of Allena, and mark- 
ing his wild air and the attention he attracted from the people, bade 
him stop. 

“Whither goest thou, holy father?’ said the empress, in the 
midst of her splendid retinue. 

“God before the empress !” replied Radimir, sternly, and was 
passing on, when soldiers seized and detained him. 

“ Art thou mad, priest” asked Catherine, surprised, “not to 
tarry when we speak to thee ?” 

“Tam commissioned by the King of kings,” answered he, boldly, 
“and go to save your subjects.” 

“ Destraught !’”’ said Catherine to her nobles, in a tone of com- 
passion, observing the frenzied gaze of Radimir, which glowed 
fiercely at restraint. 

“‘ Stay me not, imperial mistress,” said he, “and in two days I 
will cause, by God’s help, the pestilence to cease.” 

“Let him pass,” commanded Catherine, sadly; and he went 
his way; and the imperial cortege swept on, the empress smitten 
sore at heart with the different phases of wretchedness which she 
saw. “ Madness seems to affect them all !” 

A calm demeanor was Radimir’s when he reached the house 
and entered the presence of the Lady Allena. 

“You are pale, dear Radimir,” said she, tenderly. 
labors are too great. Will you have some wine ?”’ 

Without reply the frenzied man gazed fixedly at her, and then 
placing his hand upon her snowy shoulder and pointing to the 
sky, he said : 

“ Beautiful and pure one, heaven is made for such as you !” 

“T would I dared think so,” replied Allena, with a timid glance 
at Radimir. ‘But my thoughts are too much of earth.” 

“Tt is well to have worldly affections, dearest,” said the mad- 
man, toying with her hair, “if in loving those around us we do 
not forget our love to God.” 

“ But you know I have dared to love you, Radimir—to you I 
have confessed,—and that my thoughts rebel against the barrier 
of the church which frowns upon the marriage of a priest. This, 
I know, is an offence to Heaven, and with such thoughts how can 
I ever go there ?” 

“ Sweet Allena, I will tell you the way,” said Radimir, kissing 
her beaming forehead. “‘ We shall be yet united, for God has said 
it to me in a holy vision. Would you be willingly the means of 
saving Moscow from the plague ?” 7 

“ Ay, would I,” returned Allena, “ most willingly, at any sacri- 
fice of mine. But why do you ask? Iam powerless to do it.” 


“ Your 


“Would you save your countrymen—is your love strong 
enough—and thus, by facing death, win a crown in heaven ?” 

“Gladly, gladly,” said Allena, firmly. ‘ But how can I be of 
use ?” 

The priest crossed himself and turned his eyes thankfully to 
heaven. 

“Bring me the wine, Allena, that you may pledge your faith.” 

It was brought; and pouring out the libation, Radimir, unper- 
ceived by her, emptied the vial his brother had given him into the 
glass. ° 

“ Pledge, beloved Allena, to Moscow and to God!” 

“ Willingly would I die for Moscow and for God !” she mur- 
mured, and drank to the last drop. 

“Within an hour, Allena, you will be in heaven.” 

“In heaven ¢ How wild you speak and look to-day. In heaven ? 
You cannot mean that.” 

“I was commanded to sacrifice thee, in a vision of the night, O 
angel of my soul !” exclaimed Radimir, “to save our city. Death 
is on thee, but immortal life will be given thee in an hour. Then, 
Allena, you will be beyond the stars, and there we will meet again 
and be united forever. O pulse of my heart, farewell! I cannot 
stay; I have other work to do, and speedily. Commune with 
God while you yet live. Bless me for this deed ; for by it paradise 
is made surely thine.” 

He folded her in one long, last embrace, kissed her pale cheek 
and speechless lips passionately, and rushed from the house. Mute 
with grief, astonishment and horror, her brain reeled, and Allena 
Stofel sank lifeless to the floor. On the steps of a temple, soon 
after, the delirious priest was seen haranguing a multitude, holding 
on high a poniard. Its hilt forming a cross, he held it up and they 
bowed before the sign. 

“The work of salvation is half done, O citizens !’”’ he shouted, 
his hair streaming wildly in the wind, and his eyes glaring with 
bright, prophetic meaning ; “ have faith, and stay your rude hands 
from deeds of violence. I alone can save you. To-morrow the 
scourge will be powerless !” 

Mighty shouts from the benighted rabble greeted him as he dis- 
appeared. A splendid /ée in honor of the empress, at the house 


of Alexins Menza, who, though but a captain of guard, had by 
immense wealth and distinguished service become popular and in- 
timate among the highest in the land. Appreciating this sign of 
loyalty, the empress deigned to be present, and the halls displayed 
a dazzling sight, with the crowds of the noblesse of Moscow. 

While Catherine was conversing with Alexius, surrounded by 
lords and ladies, sounds of a great tumult without reached their 
ears, and in the midst of the clamor, the form of Radimir sudden- 
ly appeared among them. The courtiers drew back with instinctive 
dread at his aspect, and the priest stood now by the side of the 
imperial Catherine, and of his friend, Alexius, unabashed. 

“ Well, man,” said she, with a smile, “have you saved my 
people yet ?” 

Radimir answered her not, but turning to the confounded 
Alexius, thus addressed him : 

“ Alexius Menza ! you know that the blood which pours through 
your heart is dearer to me than my own. But Heaven demands of 
me to make a twofold sacrifice for the good of Moseow. Who shall * 
question the mysterious justice of the Most High? Dost thou?” 

“ Assuredly not !” said the astonished captain. 

“Then die!” cried Radimir, suddenly, plunging the poniard 
into his breast, where it remained quivering. 

Alexius fell to the floor, and while all around were stupefied 
with amazement for the moment, the priest rushed to a window 
and called to the multitude below : 

“Come in, come up, delivered men of Moscow, and see what 
sacrifice has saved you !” 

In another moment the priest was seized; but the precaution 
was superfluous, for the fanatical masses now thronged in, over- 
bearing all opposition, obedient to the call of Radimir. For a 
moment the self-possession of Catherine forsook her, but Radimir 
spoke words of re-assurance, though still held back by the guests. 

“Fear not mighty mistress of Russia; these are your loyal 
vassals, who have come to see how Radimir was willing to slaugh- 
ter his best friend for Moscow’s good.” 

The awe and quiet of the rude throng told Catherine at a glance 
that the priest was sincere. But still she looked about her for ex- 
planation of the bloody mystery. The mob was so dense that it 
was impossible for any guest to escape. 

“« Silence !” commanded Catherine, stamping her foot. 
dying man would speak !” 

“‘Not only for the good of Moscow, but for that of all Russia, 
has death thus come to me,” said Alexius, supported upon his 
knees by others. ‘‘I die a merited death, great empress; for 
though the people were innocent of the knowledge, treason has 
been busy in my house to-night.” , 

“Treason !” exclaimed Catherine. “Speak on.” 

“Fall and demand her pardon, ail you who have plotted with 
me her death to-night, or a word from Radimir will set the rabble 
on you that I name, and they shall tear you to pieces like wolves !” 

Some eight or ten conspirators here threw down their swords 
despairingly at the feet of Catherine, and knelt. 

“They would have made the people sanction their course in the 
event of your death, which I only assented to, from pique at un- 
rewarded services. But happily, my friend has saved you, and 
the blood now pouring from my bosom, pours, sinless as oft on 
the battle-field, from repentant Alexius !” 

With a dying effort the unhappy man freed his arms from those 
about him, and fell forward, kissing the feet of the empress. 

“Unfortunate,” said she, in tones of deep commiseration ; “‘ ac- 
cident alone withheld your just reward. Friends—those of you 
who are my friends and loyal subjects,—seize these would-be assas- 
sins and bear them securely to my palace.—But stay ;— my patriot 
priest and prophet,” she resumed, advancing to Radimir; “was 
this man your friend !” 

The intense excitement of the hour had restored the reason of 
the priest, and realizing all that had passed, without word, he flung 
himself upon the body of Alexius. 

“‘ Answer me, priest,” demanded the empress; “was he your 
friend ? and if so, why did you slay him ?” 

“The frenzy of my grief, great Catherine, at the sufferings of 
my countrymen, inspired me with the belief that Heaven required 
some mighty sacrifice from me. In a vision I saw pass before me, 
Alexius, my friend, and a lady whom I loved. These, thought 
I, must die by my hand to avert the scourge. I bowed to the 
imagined will of Heaven—accomplished it, alas !—but knew of 
nothing more.” 

“ But Heaven's hand was in it, my friend, or the greater scourge 
of civil war would have blasted our fair empire, at my death. But 
who was the other whom you slew !” 

“The Lady Allena Stofel. She died willingly for Moscow.” 

“Not so,” said Alorf, stepping from the threng to the side of 
his brother. ‘‘ The potion I gave was harmless, for I feared you 
might do mischief. She lives.” 

“Surely this is a night of strange events!” exclaimed the em- 
press, surveying all around her with a brave calmness which struck 
awe and admiration into the hearts of all. “ But, good people, 
disperse, and take these traitors away. Their doom shall be 
thought upon hereafter. Let the priest and his brother attend us 
to the palace. A good night to all.” 

And the undaunted genius strode forth and passed in safety home. 

It needs only to be said that the conspirators received their re- 
ward in gloomy Siberian exile. Alorf became the court physician, 
with a princely income. The plague soon ceased before the mcas- 
ures of the empress. The priest, Radimir, in time wes made an 
archbishop, through the grateful influence of Catherine ; and Allena 
passed a holy and happy life, the superior of a monastery, looking 
ever forward to that genuine church of Ged, where kindred souls, 
like hers and Radimir’s, unite in bliss, and are never kept asunder 
by mere forms. 
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COL. JOHN T. HEARD. 

Our artist, Mr. Barry, has produced, from a fine pho- 
tograph by Messrs. , Silsbee & Case, a very cor- 
rect and lifelike portrait of John T. Heard, Esq., of this 
city, a merchant of wealth and good ition, a gentle- 
man of high social and political standing, and present 

Master of Masons in Massachusetts. Mr. Heard 
is a native of Boston, was born May 4, 1809, educated 
at the common schools of Ipswich, Mass., from the age 
of four until fourteen; and subsequently at the Lexing- 
ton (Mass.) Academy, then under the preceptorship of 
the well-known, genial-hearted, talented, upright, and 
somewhat eccentric Rev. Caleb Stetson. At the close 


studies and ite literature—a wise and profitable ap- 
propriation of time, not unfrequently wasted by many 
young men in frivolous or hurtful pursuits, and one 


assiduously add: 
important subjects of banking, insurance and revenue. 
The results of his inquiry were, from time to time, com- 
municated to the public, through the aoumnener press, 
in well-considered, logical, effective and graceful articles, 
that always ded respect, and i exer- 
cised an important influence in the decision of the ques- 
tions discussed. Strikingly was this the case, when, 
some few years ago, a wild clamor was raised against 
the mutual system of insurance and ntee capital, 
as being unsound and dangerous. The leading and 


effective champion of the system was Mr. Heard; and 
in his able articles upon the subject, published in the 
Boston Post, he displayed a depth of research, and a 
power of arg » that pelied his opponents to 
succumb. In this way, we find him strongly identified 
with the support of public measures of democratic poli- 
cy, and a democrat in principle and practice, though 
never a political partizan. His first vote for president was cast 
for General Jackson, in 1832, and since that time he has always 
voted for the presidential candidates of that party. He has served 
from time to time upon important committees in that organization, 
and freely contributed his means to help defray the necessary out- 
lays of his political associates. In grateful recognition of his 
able and consistent support, the party have, from time to time, 
ted his name as a candidate for city, county, State and na- 

tional offices, and have in return availed themselves of the 
which his honorable reputation and ability have given to their 
ticket. In this way he has been the Democratic nominee for 
mayor of the city, for the State legislature, and for Congress ; and 
though unsuccessful by reason of the strength of the opposing 
party, yet often running ahead of his party ticket, in consequence 
of his personal merits. In 1851, he was commissioned as senior 
aide-de-camp to Gov. Boutwell, which gives him by courtesy the 
— title of colonel, and was subsequently proposed by the 
mocracy of Suffolk for governor’s councillor, but defeated upon 
the plea that he was a “hunker democrat.” This objection re- 
flected no dishonor upon him; and such are the mutations in 
human affairs, that some of those who made the objection then, 
now covet such a reputation for themselves. Col. Heard com- 
menced his masonic career in 1845, in Columbian Lodge, one of 
the oldest and most esteemed bodies of that order in this commu- 
nity. He applied himself with zeal to the study of the traditions 
and ritual of the order, in search of the bright gem of truth among 
its mysterious allegories. As might have been expected, his ad- 
vancement was rapid, and in 1854, he was elected Master of Co- 
lumbian Lodge, after serving in the various subordinate offices. 
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COLONEL JOHN T. HEARD. 


A full and valuable hi 
care, and written in a ul and attractive style, signalizes his 
connection with that body. Col. Heard’s history makes a hand- 
some octavo of some six hundred pages, and was published for 
rivate distribution alone, in the year 1856. He served the Grand 
ge in the office of Grand Marshal for two terms, and in De- 
cember, 1855, was elected Senior Grand Warden. 


unanimous vote. This extraordin manifestation of the esteem 
in which he is held by his brethren, is worthy of remark; and we 
are informed that the zeal and a which he discharges 
the manifold duties arpa | so im in this capacity, elicit 
the hearty commendation of al are associated with him. 
A GOOD MAN’S WISH. 

I would rather when I am laid in the grave, that some one in his 
manhood should stand over me, and say, “‘ There lies one who was 
a real friend to me, and privately warned me of the dangers of the 


you No one knew it, but he aided me in time of need. I owe 
what I am to him.” Or would rather some widow, with i 
utterance, telling her children, “ There is friend and mine. 


He visited me in my affliction, and found you, my son, an em- 
ployer’; and you, my daughter, a happy home in a virtuous fam- 
ily.” I would rather that such persons should stand at my grave, 
than to have erected over it the most beautifal sculptured monu- 
ment of Parian or Italian marble. The heart’s broken utterance 
of reflections of past kindness, and the tears of grateful memory 
shed upon the grave, are more valuable, in my estimation, than 


the most costly cenotaph ever read.—Dr. Sharp. 


In December, | 
1856, he was elected to his present office of Grand Master, by a | 


THE LATE DR. KANE. 

Right Rev. Bishop Thomas M. Clark, of Rhode Isl- 
just and eloquent tribute to the 
. Kane 


and 
late :—“ A young man brought up in lux 
courted by the affiuent, at an age when all the a ever 
of the world have their fondest attraction, in re nse to 
the call of science and humanity, voluntarily exiles him- 
self from family and friends, and for two ig winters 
lies down night after night to and dream in the 
silent solitade of the frozen Arctic. Enduring patiently 
and even cheerfully the absence of every comfort, every 
resource, every solace, which makes our daily life seem 
desirable ; forgetting his own sufferings in ministering 
to abler-bodied men than himself; banishing by force 
from his own mind all tormenting fears for the future, 
that he might be able to cheer his desponding Ciates ; 
bending his slight frame without one murmar to the most 
laborious tasks ; humbling himself to the meanest 

eries ; year after year he thus labors and endures, quietly 
biding his time of release. While I speak, there rises 
before me the picture of a vast ocean of ice and snow, 
silent, still, quiet as the grave ; gin breaking 
its dead monotony ; no hind or insect fluttering in the 
air; no flower or shrub or tree opening its leaves there ; 
no life, no movement, no noise, not even the rush of 
ters, not even the moan of the sea, or the crack of melt- 


coruscations of electric fires, irradiate the 


by his side, a dim lamp swinging ©o , and the at- 
mosphere reeking with nauseous odors, quietly bee 
his journal, and in the intervals sa some cheerfu 


words to his suffering friends. he lies down to 
his rest, I see him kneeling in prayer, commending him- 
self and his fellow exiles to the God who never are 
thanking Him for their continued preservation, and ask- 
ing a tevediction upon the dear absent ones at home. 
At last the hour of release comes, through d: and 
toils which the wildest fiction never conceived ; finds 
his way back to his own land, and the heart of a grate- 
fal, admiring nation, leaps to ~_ him. Foreign coun- 
tries unite to honor him, and pulse of the world is 
quickened at mention of his name. But only for s little season 
are we allowed to detain him here below ; the blood which Arctic 


| from its feeble tenement, and he is numbered with the illustrious 


steam and press of canvass, is a 
being a gift from the British government to his majesty the empe- 
ror of Japan. The English government can be generous to those 
whom they wish to conciliate, as well as 
i sum 
fifty thousand dollars to build and equip this yacht—e liberal ap- 
propriation for a mere plasure-veneel The “Emperor” is a 
wooden vessel of three hundred tons burden, built the Messrs. 
Green, of Blackwall, from designs by Mr. Crewe, of establish- 
ment. She is an elegant model, of beautiful lines, magnificently 
fitted out by Messrs. Smart, of Finsbury ; and propelled by engines 
of 60-horse powen, aoe ty & Messrs. Penn, of wich. Her 
speed is satisfactory ; and 


— = 
a 
of 1825, he entered the counting-room of his step-father, thy SAX oh 
John W. Trull, Esq., and devoted himself earnestly and 
closely to business pursuits. During the period of his 
minority, his leisure hours were employed in scientific — 
~ Wy 
SSS 
which exhibits its lasting good effects in the solid attain- SSS : ey SSS 
ments and ornamental accomplishments which distin- SS. 
i i SSS SSS 
guish Mr. Heard among his brother merchants. Mr. SSS 
eard’s early sympathies and associations were demo- SS we ws 
cratic in and his business observation and ex- SS 
perience led him quite naturally to take an interest in SSS SSSSSSSES 
the prominent doctrines of political economy, which ——-~— Skee a wa. SS ing ice, to disturb the stiliness. © months roll on, 
have been so largely discussed by political parties for SS SS. i tip : SS and there is no morning, no noonday, no evening ; onl 
the last twenty-five years. And hence he quietly and Sar Cae — dim silver light of the a end were, i the will 
the midst of this crystal desert, there lies a small, black 
SS speck, little framework of timbers, and down there, 
underneath the deck of that frail barges, I sve the young 
Swe man. with his sick companions groaning in their berths 
eS SSS SSS ZA 
frost could not congeal now begins to ebb; the fire of life burns 
low, and at last the sad tidings reach us, that in one of the sunny 
i s of the tropics, the heroic spirit of this young man has broken 
dead. Again the heart of a nation in 
honored remains are returned to the home of his youth—soldiers 
and citizens watch over the coffin through the still night, as he 
once kept vigil in the Arctic snows—and then, amid the tolling ot 
| bells and wail of trumpets, that body is laid in its resting-place.” 
| THE STEAM YACHT “EMPEROR.” 
| | vessel delineated on this | as under a full head of 
| flects great credit on all concerned in her construction and outfit. 
== = : == = = = == = 

” 
THE YACHT “ EMPEROR, PRESENT FROM THE BRITISH GOVERNMENT TO THE EMPEROR OF JAPAN. 
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TO CORRESPON DENTS. 


send us is amor, as we 
think it should be, the 


be, ** You do not possess 


Pitteburg.—Simply ‘‘ Hon. James Buchanan, President of the United 
, Sir,” ete.—If you have any work for publieation, you had 
better address Park jn, Beq., No. 47 Seventh Avenue, New York 


negotiate for 
Str John Moore was written by zoung 
‘Charles 


I Wolfe. Byron thought it 
quite, 


Haarrony.— Brown study” (for reverie) is thought to be a corruption of 
brow-study. 
Pourn.—We thought every 


0. 0.—The patient of ving the lie arose from the “Thou 

M.M.— Picnics were k of England. 
Miver, Mokulumne Hill, Cal.—In the ~ round the world .”* by Capt. 
Shelvocke (1719), the author epenke ing what 
gold ith the 1a 


ust mixed wi mou on ae He washed some out, and 
wad ars ae it was gold, but lost his dust in China on 


* le make blunders it is termed a “ bull:” and the 
to ginated from the blunders of one Obadiah Bull, 


London, in the reign of Henry VIF. 
Invaurp, Wrentham, Mass.—Dr. Hunter cage, “ The yolk of 
son, & or slightly boiled, is perhaps the most salutary of a 


oan powerful deodorizer ; it will instantly destroy 

‘ying mea’ 
the foreig vice, duri paige. 

halts pint of uring cam aw 
stren; 

F. M. C.—The committee-man was only playing on your credulity, when he 
told you that the Chinese language was about to be introduced as a study 
in our primary schools, 

Inquintn.. —It has been positively ascertained that the Atlantic Ocean, in 

is more than six miles deep. The a Atlantic 
4 Probably, Lieut. Maary says. h and the 

Weartnen- Wise. —When the clouds in the west are of a reddish purple, it is a 
ons fair weather—because the air. when dry, reflects more red or heat- 
making ra 

Baotenen Phe colors used for scene-painting are mixed with glue sizing, 


wyer of 


eaten either 
mtary sub- 


Movesnsarss. 
the smell of 
Senceant 8. 


SCENE FROM “ AS YOU LIKE IT.” 

The large engraving on the last page illustrates Scene 2, Act 1, 
of Shakspeare’s “‘ As you like it ’—the “‘ Wrestling Scene.” The 
duke and his courtiers are assembled to witness the trial of strength 
between the professional wrestler, the world’s challenger, who 
stands upon one side, and the daring youth, Orlando, on the other, 
whose grace, spirit and beauty have eplisted in his favor the wishes 
of the fair Rosalind and her cousin Celia. The melancholy of the 
youth has interested them as much as his bravery. “ But let your 
fair eyes,” he says, “and gentle wishes go with me to my trial, 
wherein if I be foiled, there is but one shamed that was never 
gracious; if killed, but one dead that is willing to be so: I shall 
do my friends no wrong, for I have none to lament me ; the world 
no injury, for in it I have nothing; only in the world, I fill up a 
place which may be better supplied when I have made it empty.” 
The artist has very well characterized the various personages of 


this Shakspearean scene. 


Tas Nove.erre.—Step into the nearest periodical 
depot, and partons for four cents a copy of that charming and 
saucy little journal, 


SPLINTERS. 


pods The false diamond has more glitter than the real one; so 
politeness is more dazzling than true virtue. 
++. Mrs. Hentz says, “If a man is no: ugly enough to frighten 
his horse, he is handsome enough to marry.” 
..». A number of large pearls have been found in fresh-water 
clams near Patterson, N. J. Great excitement, of course. 
.++» The conductors of the Boston Post have ordered one of 
Hoe's fast cylinder presses. Long may the Post flourish! 
. The new liquor license law has gone into effect in New 
York. We shall ston see how it works. 
-++. We are glad to see that the Court of Claims has awarded 
to Ericsson $13,000 for building U. S. steamer Princeton. 
.++» The Code Napoleon is in the course of translation into 
the Turkish language, to aid the sultan in his reforms. 
.++« The celebrated M. Guizot has sold his memoirs to a French 
publisher for the handsome sum of $21,000. 
+++ Vice-President Breckinridge has been abused in the papers 
because he was smart enough to make a fortune by western lands. 
++ Belf-love appears to be the great parent of politeness ; cer- 
tainly it is the mainspring of the boasted politeness of the French. 
. N. P. Banks, father of the Hon. N. P. Banks, lately died 
in Waltham, at the age of seventy-four. 
. In human happiness everything is relative; what consti- 
tutes the joy of one man is the torment of another. 
-+++ On Sundays, there are about eighty ballrooms open at 
Chicago, with music from morning till midnight. 
.++. Garrick the actor said he would give a hundred guineas if 
he could say “01!” as Whitefield, the preacher, did. 
++» There is great difference between pride and self-love ; the 
former is the parent of industry, the latter of ignorance. 
++. Phe triumph of Lord Palmerston gives the British minis- 
try carte blanche to pursue the war with China. 
. The aggregate number of steamboats and barges plying 
on the Ohio River is eet down at nine hundred. ~ 
. Lightning never strikes twice in the same place, A man 
who has buried a good wife should not try @ second. 
.+». An attempt was made recently to assassinate W. Sidney 
Smith, British consul at Havana, Cuba. 


THE UNITED STATES AND CHINA. 
A strong force of United States ships of war is being concen- 
trated in the vicinity of Canton, but solely with a view to the pro- 


tection of our merchants in that remote quarter of the globe, so 
that the fears of those who imagined that we were to be made a 
party in the quarrel between England and China, as the ally of 
the former, may be dismissed as groundless. The first reports 
connected the action of our force at Canton with the hostilities 
initiated by the British, but, like most first reports of great events, 
travelling © great distance, they proved to be erroneous. The 
American guns were employed against certain of the Chinese forts 
to punish a special and local outrage on our flag, and the affair 
ended there, without involving us in the quarrel between our Eng- 
lish friends and the Chinese. It is pretty generally conceded that 
our naval officers did not go beyond the line of their duty, in 
promptly punishing aggression, and we are glad that public senti- 
ment sustains them, for we have ever been too slow to chastise 


enemies when the aggressors were weaker than ourselves—a gene- 


rous but mistaken policy, fatal in the end to those spared. There 
is no doubt that the British hoped that the outrage on our flag, 
occurring simultaneously with their own troubles, would involve 
us in such a manner as to give them our powerful support in the 
strife in which they were engaging. 

Fortunately this was not the case, and this country remains 
anentangled by such an alliance. It is pretty evident that the 


British officers in China were wrong in the step which produced 
hostilities, and, though the popular voice in England has sustained 
them, still that verdict does not affect the truth of the matter. On 
the other hand, the subsequent action of the Chinese has rendered 
it impossible to sympathize with them. As Sir Lacius O’Trigger 
says, “It is a very pretty quarrel as it stands,” but it is one in 
which our interference, on either side, is uncalled for. That the 


Chinese are semi-barbarians, that their treatment of each other is 
atrocious, that their conduct to foreigners is absurd, we readily 
admit; and admit, too, that the interests of civilization would be 
incaleulably advanced, could a free, unrestricted intercourse with 
China be established. But we must beware of admitting, or act- 
ing on the policy, that the “end justifies the means.” Not for all 
the wealth that American commerce might reap from an opening 
of every port in China, with free trade with the interior, should we 
become a party to a war not clearly sanctioned by justice. Hitherto 
the sword of America has been spotless. Like the Castilian hero’s 
blade, it has never been drawn without cause, and never sheathed 
with dishonor. Let us through all time preserve this pure renown ; 
let our record in the future be as fair as our record in the past— 
unstained by a single blemish. 
A PRINCELY ASS. 

A certain Duke of Brunswick has been figuring in Paris in a 
style which certainly provokes laughter, as we read of his doings, 
as much as the professional efforts of a “ clown to the ring” in a 
perambulating circus. He is present at all the balls of the Tuile- 
ries, and of course creates a sensation wherever he appears. He 
wears a wig which is as much blacker than black as lamp-black is 
blacker than white ; his cheeks are covered with several coatings 
of vermilion, and he is covered with embroidery and diamonds. 
For example, at the ball before last, he wore a green military frock 
coat, so concealed beneath gold embroidery that but for a space in 
the black as wide as one’s finger’s breadth, it would have been im- 
possible to have guessed the cloth’s color; his pantalogns were 
red, but not quite so thickly embroidered; he wore epaulettes 
formed entirely of diamonds, and a hat covered with diamonds 
(the epaulettes and hat figured at the Universal Exhibition), and 
his breast was covered with fourteen orders in diamonds. At the 
last ball he appeared in black coat and “shorts,” but he wore a 
double row of large diamonds as buttons on his waistcoat, four 
enormous diamonds at his shirt wristbands, large diamond shoe- 
buckles, and a “river” of diamonds for his watch chain. If this 
distinguished personage is not a ‘“‘ Guy,” we do not know what a 
“Guy ” is. 


> 


Musicat.—Russell & Richardson, No. 291 Washington Street, 
Boston, have just published “ The Family Circle Glee Book,” a 
really charming and valuable collection of songs, glees and cho- 
ruses of the most popular pieces of the day. It may also be had 
of Mason Brothers, New York, and J. B. Lippincott & Co., Phil- 
adelphia. We predict for this work great popularity, for it is pre- 
cisely fitted to the wants of every domestic circle. 


FasH10NaB_e.—How hard that the region of fashion cannot be 
allowed to have its exclusive nomenclature! But the term soirée 
has been adopted by prize-fighters, who give “sparring soirées ” 
to their friends. 


Femate Socrrty.—Randolph of Roanoke was right when he 
said that without female society we male bipeds should degenerate 
into brutes. This observation applies with tenfold force to young 
men and those who are in the prime of manhood. 


» 


Srrrixe purine Prarer.—Dr. Hall states that the usual atti- 
tude of sitting in prayer is unhealthy as well as irreverent. “We 
venture,” says the doctor, “to affirm that it is, in almost every 
the diatate of bodily lesiness, or religions sleepiness.” 

Laree Avupiences.—People of all classes flock to hear Mr. 
Spurgeon, the most popular preacher in London at the present 
day. He holds forth to audiences of 10,000 persons, 


Dexicate Attrentions.—In love, a pressure of the hand is 
more eloquent than all the high-flowa language of Romeo and 
Juliet. 


FAT PEOPLE. 


There is a popular prejudice in favor of fat people. When we 
measure the rotundity of Falstaff on the stage, we forgive the fat 
knight his “ manifold sins and transgressions” on account of his 
obesity. Shakspeare evidently had a lurking kindness for fat peo- 
ple; the “fat friend” of Prince Hal is drawn with far greater 
breadth and force than the “lean and hungry Cassius.” Beauty 
and plumptitude has almost always been associated, and we be- 
lieve nine-tenths of the public prefer the appearance of Guilietta 
Grisi to that of Rachel. The Turks and Moors and Chinese are 


famous for their preference of women of weight, and the splen- 
did Circassian hardly becomes eligible to the handkerchief of a 
pacha till she has undergone a of chick , Tice and sweet- 
meats, which have a wonderful power of producing embonpoint. 
But there is such a thing as being too fat. Even Shakspeare 
makes Hamlet exclaim, “O! that this too, too, solid flesh would 
melt!” For the benefit of persons similarly circumstanced a Dr. 


Dancel has published a book on the “art of unfattening,” as we 


may term it. The great comfort is that fat folks now need not go 
and hang; for drown they cannot. Ladies and gentlemen who 
have not seen their shoestrings for years, may still hope to see 
them yet. Two hundred pounds need be no solid ground for des- 
pair. Mortals grown to the proportion of a Stilton cheese have 
yet returned to the aspect of humanity. Listen, all ye disconso- 
late situation seekers, who are unable to advertise yourselves as 


without incumbrance ! 

Dr. Dancel’s grand principle is this: To diminish embonpoint 
without affecting the health, the patient must live principally on 
meat, eating but a small quantity of other aliment, and drinking 
but little, and that little not water. In a hundred parts of human 
fat there are seventy-nine of carbon, fifteen and a fraction of hy- 


drogen, and five and a fraction of oxygen. But water is nothing 
but the protoxide of hydrogen ; and hydrogen is one of the main 


elements of fat. Therefore, the aspirant after leanness must eat 
but few vegetables, or watery messes, or hot-rolls, puddings, tarts, 
potatoes, haricots, pease-soup, charlottes, sweet biscuits, apple- 
rolls, nor cakes in any of their protean forms; because all these 
dainties have carbon and oxygen for their principal bases. If he 
will persist in living on leguminous, farinaceous, and liquid diet, 
he will make fat as certainly as the bee makes honey by sucking 
flowers. Chemistry tells us that the principal base of meat is 
azote, which does not enter into the composition of fat; while the 
principal element of fruits, sugar, flour and starch, are carbon and 
hydrogen, the element of fat. Human fat is found ready-made in 
certain aliments which are not fiesh, as in olive oil and all the 
oleaginous seeds. If you live principally on lean meat, you will 
not fatten so fast as those who follow a regimen composed ot 
carbonic and hydrogenic bases. 

It may be objected to the above theory that butchers and their 
families are almost always fat. The fact is granted, but not the 
inference. As shoemakers and their families are proverbially the 
poorest shod, so butchers and their families eat less meat than the 
“rest of mankind.” Poultry, fish, farinaceous food, are their 
favorite diet. We accept Dr. Dancel’s theory, and if we tind our- 
selves in danger of following in the footsteps of the mighty Daniel 
Lambert, we shall discard potatoes and puddings and become 
ferociously carnivorous. 


MARRIAGES. 


In this city, by Rev. Mr. Grafton, Mr. Alfred 8. Woodworth, of Roxbury, 
to Miss Anna G. Grafton; by Rev. Mr. Brooks, of Maiden. Mr. Edgar H. 
Doane. of Phillipston, to Miss Abby F. Hardin, of Winthrop; by Rev. Dr. 
Barrett, Mr. Alexander Boyd, of Roxbury. to Miss Harriet F. Wheeler; by 
Rev. Mr. Richards. Mr. Josiah Hayward, Jr.. of Salem, to Miss Helen M. 
Chamberlain.— At Seuth Boston, by Rev. Mr. Fairchild, Mr. William &. 
Bartlett to Misa Claricy E. Dunn.—At Roxbury, by Rev. Mr. Ryder, Mr. 
Leonard H. Ilowe to Miss Abby E. Wales, both of Dorehester.—At Somerville, 
by Rev. Mr. Willixms. Mr. Samuel Shorey to Mrs. Frances Brent.— At New- 
ton, by Rev. Mr. Smith. Mr. D. H. Knowles to Miss Huldah Piper, of San- 
bernton, N. H.—At Lynn, by Rev. Mr. Brooks, Mr. Joseph D. Kitchen to 
Miss Luev Dushuttle.—At Salem, by Rev. Mr. Cariton, Mr. Joseph R. Rams- 
deil to Miss Hannah K. Grimes.—At Beverly. by Rev. Mr. Rich, Mr. Elisha 
P. Rich to Miss Betsy B. English.—At Wrentham, by Rev. Mr. Ropes. Mr. 
Walter Il. Judson to Miss Mary G. Proctor, both of Boston.—At Taunton, by 
Rev. Mr Pollard, Mr. Greenleaf Bassett to Miss Elizabeth Eldredge.—At 
West Boylston, by Rev. Mr. Cross, Mr. Ly man Cross to Miss Jane L. Spencer, 
of Clinton.—At Newburyport. by Rev. Mr. Reed, Mr. John Brown to Miss 

ne Osgood Amesbury. 


In this city, Mrs. Catherine Cariton, 90; Miss Lucinda N. Huribert, 22; 
Mr. Mordecai ". Wallis, 78; Miss Fanny B. Weld, 22; Mr. Frederick Emersou. 
68; Miss Frances B. Sewall, 23; Mrs. M Bartlett. 57: Mr. RH. Ingalls, 
34; Mr. Charles E. Howes, 19; Mr. Philip Bixby, 54; Mr Henry M. Moore, of 
the firm of Moore. Riddle & Co., publishers of the Puritan Recorder, 29; 
Allen, only child of Mr. Isaac C. Trowbridge, 3 years.—At South Boston, Mr. 
Josiah Dunham, 83, one of our oldest citizens —At Chariestown, Mrs. Lucy 
J., wife of F. T. B. Bryant, 30.—At Chelsea, Mrs. Abby G. Waterman, 44 — At 
Somerville, Mr. Ebeneser F. Cutter, 56.—At Cambridgepert, Mr. James G. 
Hovey, 44.—At Cambri . Mr. Silas B Fillebrown, 58. formeriy of the 
United States Army.—At Roxbury. Mr. Benjamin Fisk. of Millbury. 64.— y 
Newton Upper Falis, Mrs. Lucinda H. Pettee, 50.—At Waltham. Mr. N. 
Banks, 74, father of Hon. N P. Banks, Jr.—At Salem, Mrs. Lydia VW wit 
liama, 81.—At Marbiehead, Mrs. Miriam S. Mason, 58.— At Rowley, Miss Mar- 
Cressy, 27.—At Newbury port. Mrs. Mary A. Campbell, 37.—At Kast 

isbury. Mre. Mary Deal. §2.—At Randolph, Mr. Joseph Tower, 76 —At 
Hollisten, Mrs. Vesta L. Dewing, 54.—At Taunton, Mr. William Bijdy, 73 — 
At Worcester, Mrs. Susan Morse, 79 —At Shrewsbury, Widow Eunice Os- 

. 90.—At Fall River, Mr. Veranus Field, 52.—At New Bedford. Mrs. 

8. Gray, 38.—At Pittsfield, Mre. Mary Baleom. 52.—At Mariboro’, 
Bates, 23.— At Mrs. Kliaabeth B. Edwards, 41.—At 
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The Poet's Corner, 


[Written for Ballou's Pictorial.) 
SNATCHES OF AUTUMN REVERIES. 


BY IRENE MONTAGUE. 


I sit and dream jong hours away by thee, 
O, brooklet, with the flowery margin free! 
I watch the truant banners from the trees 
Float down thy tide, and dream—there goes my life! 
A gala-painted bark of golden hue, 
With rosy morn wide-beaming joy around. 
How gaily glides the fairy pinnace on! 
Anon it drifts in by-streams, tangled up 
With the dense brushwood of the ignoble mass ; 
Ah, now ‘tis rushing on with maddening glee! 
A huge wave has capsized it—tt has sunk! 
Ye scarce can view it, glittering in its shroud— 
The trailing alge that has borne it down. 
And such is life. Dragged down unto the grave, 
The charnel alge of our fate enwinds us, 
Till scarce enough is left to tell that we 
Once floated on the stream of time so fair. 


WATCHING WITH JESUS. 
0, thou, who in the garden's shade 
Didst wake thy weary ones again, 
Who slumbered at that fearful hour, 
Forgetful of thy pain— 


Bend o'er us now. as over them, 
And set our sieep-bound spirits free ; 
Nor leave us slumbering in the watch 
Our souls should keep with thee!—Wurrrisr. 


“IT IS FINISHED.” 
It is finished '—glorious word 
From thy lips, our suffering Lord! 
Words of high. triumphant might, 
Ere thy spirit takes its flight. 
It is finished !—all is o'er: 
Pain and scorn oppress no more.—BvuLFINCH. 


VIRTUE AND PASSION. 


As fruits, ungrateful to the planter’s care, 

On savage stocks inserted, learn to bear, 

The surest virtues thus from passions shoot, 

Wild nature's vigor working at the root.—Pops. 
POESY. 


A drainless renown 
Of light is poesy. °Tis the supreme of power: 
The might half slumbering on its own right arm.—Joun Keats. 


Editor's Easy Chair, 


GOSSIP WITH THE READER. 

It must certainly have been a relative of our friend, Mrs. Partington, who 
gave the following account of a fashionable dinner :—“‘ It was explendid. but 
my seat was so promote from the nick-nacks, that I could not ratify my ap- 
petite ; and the pickled cherries had such a defect on my head, that I hada 
motion to leave, when Mr. B. gave me some hartshorn resolved in water, 
which bereaved me.”...... Col. George Shoemaker, who died in Pottsville, 
Pa., in 1842, was the father of the hard coal trade in this country—the first 
to introduce anthracite coal to the notice of the Philadelphians. He mined a 
quantity of coal, and loading it in wagons, carried it at great expense to Phil- 
adelphia. Like all new experiments, it was scouted at at first; and the ex- 
perimenter, after disposing of two loads, which barely covered the cost of 
transportation, gave away the remainder to persons, who probably thought 
they were conferring a favor on the donor by accepting it. And now millions 
are made annually by that same coal trade...... In Peter the Great's work- 
shop, in Holland. was found this inscription, ‘‘ Nothing too little for the at- 
tention of a great man.”...... There are many inconsistencies in civilized so- 
ciety. A dog is accounted mad wher he wont “ take something to drink,” 
and aman insane when he takes too much. A financier remains *‘ respec- 
table” with e fortune that don’t belong to him, while a beggar is made a 
criminal for purloining a piece of meat...... How simple was the origin of 
Yale College. Bancroft says, that ten worthy farmers, in 1699, assembled at 
Branford. and each one, laying s few volumes on the table. said, “I give 
these books for the founding of a college in this colony.””» What grand re- 
sults have flowed from this humble source!......We are certainly in a read- 
ing age. The number of new works which issue from the English and United 
States presses alone, it would puzzle a man of but ordinary abilities to re- 
member by name—but to read them would require a steam process of no 
small power. ..... How much may be and is being done this very minute! It 
is the first and last with thousands; and while multitudes are rejoicing ‘‘ be- 
cause a man is born into the world,” as many are sobbing farewell, as they 
take their last look at the face of the dead...... Our old friend, Major Carboy, 
was much pestered with inquiries about his health, and finally lost all pa- 
tience. One cf the most assiduous inquirers one day sent his servant to ask 
how he was.to whom he answered, ‘Tell your master, with my compli- 
ments, thet I am pretty well this morning. and shall continue so for twenty- 
one mornings to come.” This stopped inquiries from that quarter...... An 
unlucky dramatist, whose tragedy and comedy had both been rejected by 
Miss Laura Keene, remarked that he was wholly at a joss to account for it. 
“For no one can say,’ he observed, ‘that my tragedy was a sad perform- 
ance, or that there was anything to laugh at in my comedy.”’......Queer 
things come to light in ransacking the annals of old times. Robert, of 
Gloucester, says that Queen Elfrida used to whip her step-son Edward with 
“wax tapers,” so that when he grew up he “ hated the sight of a candle.” 
Few certainly would make light of such a fiageliation 
the press the “artillery of thought.”’ It is not a bad idea, although many of 
the gunners fire blank cartridges. .....A woman in North Street, in this city, 
8 few days since, in a quarrel with her intemperate husband, accused him of 
drinking up his pickaxe, one day, and his saw and horse the next. We 
should call this decidedly “hard drinking.” ..... The season for European 
tours has arrived, and all the world is thronging abroad to employ the sum- 
mer in seeing fine scenery ; and . et we will venture to say that nine-tenths of 
these pleasure-immigrants have not seen the Niagara, the White Mountains, 
the Catskills, or the great lakes—scenery unsurpassed on the globe. How 
foolish some of these people will feel when asked in Europe to describe the 
glories of their native land!......Just twenty years ago, Louis Napoleon was 
lodging at the Washington Hotel, New York. But it will not do to add, 
* Little did he dream of occupying the position he now fills!""—for he even 
then believed that he would one day sit on the throne of France...... It is 
said that the race of golden-haired women are dying out in Paris. Or are 
they only dyeing out’......The poor Chinamen teem bent on war with Eng- 
land. We must keep up a strong force in the Chinese seas to guard against 
the consequences of their confounding Brother Jonathan with the other 


“outside barbarian,” John Bull......‘‘Learn to labor and to wait,” is ad- 
vice that should be impressed on the minds of every young American. Cour- 
age, labor and patience will accomplish every thing—impati and indiffer- 
ence spoil everything. ..... Young Edwin Booth has played a most brilliant 
engagement at the Boston Theatre—the mantle of his father has descended 
on bis shoulders. He is not alone successful in those parts in whieh he had 
the opportunity of studying his father, but in such a difficult character as 
Richelieu, which his father never played...... Vulgarity has been described 
as unsuccessful affectation, in contradistinction to Fashion, which is success- 
ful affection. ..... The loudest outcries against the sin ef money-seeking arise 
from those who have been most successful in the worshipof Mammon. Emile 
de Girardin, Ponsard, young Dumas and Barriere, have all become rich, yet 
they have all written against money. It is not “‘ sour grapes” with them, 
but is it not a desire to keep others off the track?......Do not confine your 
reading to books, but peruse men also......Lord Napier said, in a recent 
speech at the festival of the St. George’s Society, in New York, in speaking of 
the relations between this country and Great Britain, “‘ By an easy exercise 
of frankness, of mutual forbearance and indulgence, no question can arise 
bet our tries which will pot admit of an easy and equitable settle- 
ment.” Such language from the representative of Great Britain will be re- 
peated with pleasure, and give satisfaction on both sides the water...... Dur- 
ing a recent performance of the Ravel troupe, in Havana, rome young bloods 
were so delighted with the dancing, that they not only threw bouquets, but 
their hats upon the stage. The commissary of the police sent for their hats ; 
he wished to ascertain what blockheads they belonged to. .....The last secret 
revolutionary society discovered by Louis Napoleon's foxy police, in Paris, is 
called the Bons Enfans (Good Children). The Boston Post says, “ The Bons 
Enfans will probably be whipped, banished or guillotined, to re-appear some 
future day under some other name, and be again whipped, banished or guillo- 
tined. unless the mail shirt of the emperor prove useless against some Piano- 
ri’s pistol-shot.”’. .. ...Ten couples were married lately in a Western town, and 
all the brides were named Hannah. Quite a Hanna-mated scene!......The 
women are vindicating their rights bravely. It is stated that the Greens- 
borough, N. C., Messenger, a religious newspaper, is edited and published by 
Mrs. Frances M. Bumpard, and printed wholly by females, even to the press- 
work, which is done by a big negro woman. ..... The New York Observer and 
the New York Evangelist newspapers blame the Rev. Dr. Bellows on account 
of his presence at the “ Dramatic Fund Dinner,” and for his idea of recon- 
ciling the stage and the pulpit. Since the stage is a “ fixed fact,”’ influential 
clergymen and laymen can do a great good in directing its admitted power. 
There is no reason why the stage should not be an ally of the pulpit. Its re- 
vival in modern timer was d with 
great American turfman, has been astonishing the natives of Florence, Italy. 
by driving a light buggy-wagon through their slippery streets eight in band! 
His speed so affrighted the police, that they waited upen him with a prohibi- 
tion to limit himself for the future to four horses, as royalty itself never 
aspired to more than six, even with the aid of postilions. We must confess 
that we like to see Young America waking up old fogy Europe once in a 
while. .....If three miles make a /eague, how many wil] make a national con- 
vention’...... Washington Irving is very kind and liberal to his relations. 
It is said that he has made over the copyright of his * Life of Washington "— 
a fortune—to one of his nephews......One of Dwight’s New York correspon- 
dents lately gave quite a flowery description of some professional ladies on 
the platform at ope of Thalberg’s concerts. He says:—‘‘In the centre sat 
four prima donnas, Parodi, Angri, Patti and Johannsen. each arrayed in a 
different style—Parodi, like an angel, ail in white; Angri, magnificent as a 
dahlia, in dark red; Patti, like a fresh, pretty buttercup, in yellow brocade; 
and Johannsen, like a moss-rose, in delicate pink.”...... Who ever thought 
of there being any connexiqn between roast beef and morality? The discov- 
ery is due to the editor of the Bellows Falls Argus, who says, ‘“‘ Some think 
the great cure for immorality is education. In our opinion, the only anti- 
dote is high wages. It is hard fora man to support a family and be honest 
at six shillingsaday. There is many a person who now passes for a saint, 
who would be one of the biggest scamps in the world were his income reduced 
from roast beef to No. 3 mackerel...... We really hope we shall have no such 
weather this summer as we had in June, 1842. In that month and year four 
or five hundred sheep perished of cold in Genessee and Livingston counties, 
New York......The New Orleans Picayune says “‘ most of our terrible fights 
and murders occur on Sundays.” Sundays, in New Orleans, are observed 
as holidays by a large portion of the inhabitants......Names often lead to 
queer mistakes. A little girl in New Utrecht, Long Island, recently called on 
a lady with the following message :—‘‘ Ma wants to know if you wont lend her 
your life-preserver. She is terribly sick with the fever, and the doctor thinks 
she must die—so she wants to borrow your life-preserver, and see what good 
that will do.”...... The late Rev. Mr. Choules was a great admirer of garden- 
ing. In one of his addresses, he said :—*‘ I wish that we could create a gen- 
eral passion for gardening and horticulture. We want more beauty about 
our houses—more to attach us toour homes. The scenes of our childhood 
are the memories of our future years. Let our dwellings be, in the language 
of a late cultivator, ‘the playthings of childhood and the ornaments of the 
grave; they raise smiling looks to man, and grateful ones to God.’”......Old 
Kingsbury, of New Hampshire, was remarkable for his dry humor. As he 
passed a rye field, one day,a lawyer espied him, and accosted him with 
“‘ What makes you carry your head stooping on your breast, Friend Kings- 
bury? You see me! I carry mine erect and upright.”—“ Squire,” answered 
Kingsbury, “‘ look at that field of grain! The full ears hang down like mine; 
but the empty heads stand up like yourn.”” He was troubled with no further 
remarks. .....‘* Do you read novels?” said a gentleman to a young lady, the 
other day. “ Yes, sir.”.—‘t Have you ever read Ten Thousand a Year?” pur- 
sued the inquirer. “No, sir, I never read so many as that in all my life,”’ 
was the innocent reply. .....Chester is the oldest city of England. Accord- 
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paragraph in one of our foreign exchanges states, that in Germany, the seeds 
of the grape are fast coming into use as a substitute for coffee. Why not 
cure clover and call it tea?...... There is a man in New Orleans who has 
worn the same blue coat and sugar-loaf hat for the past ten years. Though 
somewhat eccentric, it is admitted that he isa man of steady Aabits.......A 
New York auctioneer lately indulged in the following little bit of the pathetic : 
** Gentlemen, if my father or mother stood where you are. and didn’t buy 
those boots—those elegant boots, when they are going for one dollar—I should 
feel it my duty, as a son, to tell both of ‘em that they were false to them- 
selves, and false to their country!”’......In the little town of Everton, near 
Liverpool, England, there is a cast-iron church one hundred and nineteen 
feet long, and forty-eight feet wide. - 
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I have heard words struck out, when two minds of equal 
strength, but of unequal quality, came in contact, that were as 
rough and burning with gold, as any fragments of quartz smitten 
from the j} ledge by Californian’s hammer. ruths are set 
free which were never “thought out” by the speaker ; felt by him, 
in their full profandity—but which he would be the last one to 
oa, should he attempt the task of their analyzation.— The 

ayon. 
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Conversation may have all that is valuable in it, and all that is 
lively and pleasant, without anything that comes under the head 
of personality. The house in which, above all others I have ever 


been an inmate of, the life and the spirit and the joy of conversa- 
tion have been the most intense, is a house in which I hardly ever 
heard an evil word uttered against any one.—Guesses at Truth, 


Choice Miscellany. 


UNPERCEIVED AGENTS. 

Let the reader sum up the influences that meet in the room 
where he sits with our paper in his hand. There in that room is, 
first, the atmospheric air, with its oxygen, azote, carbon, hydrogen 
and various gases. There is the light, with its green, yellow, 
scarlet, violet and various component elements. There is gravita- 
tion, connecting that room with every orb of immensity, one cord 
of which binds it to the sun, another to the moon, another to the 
planets and satellites, and others still to the most distant stars 
which twinkle on the mantle of night. These cords of influence, 
meeting and twining into a complicated network, now pervade the 
very space where the reader this article, thus connecting 
him, by invisible ties, to the whole framework of nature. There, 
besides, is electricity, magnetism, galvanism, and how many more 
agents we know not. An electrical machine would reveal elec- 
tricity; a magnetic needle, magnetism; and a galvanic battery, 
galvanism. Yet none of these powerful agents around you make 
you sensible of their presence, except as you learn the by the 
discoveries of science. In the same room your mind exists, with 
its world of interests and sympathies, and the minds perhaps of 
your family and friends. Each one has in this same space, the 
passions, hopes, fears, loves, hatreds, aspirations, revulsions, and 
all the elements of distinct organic and spiritual life. Still the 
mind of each is a san where the others cannot obtrade, ex- 
cept so far as he shall admit them to share the secrets of his bosom. 
Each is destined to an immortality of life ; and each has hopes that 
grasp the infinite realities of a life to come, and connect them with 
the throne of God.—New York Chronicle. 


A WESTERN PREACHER. 

A young man had occasioned some trouble by his disorderly 
conduct, and at length Cartwright reproved him personally and 
sharply, and said, “I mean that young man there, standing on the 
seats of the ladies, with the ruffied shirt on ;” and added, “ I doubt 


wright went up to him, and said, “ 


tion by fighting here ; but let us go out into the woods, for if 
i am to be whipped, I want it over—for I do not lik : to live in 
dread.” They accordingly started for the woods; but they had 


not proceeded far, when an involuntary motion of Cartwright’s 
hand to his side so alarmed the rowdy that he took flight, under 
the supposition that the preacher was feeling for a dirk and in- 
tended to stab him. Cartwright started in pursuit, but did not 
overtake the fugitive, who was subsequently ducked in a pond by 
the other rowdies. Cartwright’s reflections on this adventure are 
curious and worth quoting. “ It may be asked,” he says, “ what 
I would have done, if this fellow had gone with me to the woods ¢ 
This is hard to answer, for it was a part of my creed to love every- 
body, but to fear no one; and I did not permit myself to believe 
any man could whip me till it was tried; and 1 did not permit 
myself to premeditate expedients in such a cases. 1 should, no 
doubt, have pro) to him to have prayer first, and then followed 
the openings of y .”’— Sketches of Western Preachers 
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A NARROW ESCAPE. 

M. Charles Maurice, the French journalist, in his “ Historic 
Anecdotes,” relates the following :—A man had been condemned 
to death during the pro-consulate of Lyons, and on the day of 
execution there were twelve in the cart. In such cases, whether it 
was out of refinement of cruelty, from indifference, or to render 
the hecatomb more easy and prompt, the miserable men were 
placed under the scaffold, so that blood of the victims fell 
upon them. Eleven had been executed, when the assistants, ob- 
livious of the number, began to take the nednay © pieces, the 
crowd looking on whilst the twelfth remained below, without 
power to ave. 5 or move—indeed, half dead with horror. Among 
those present, however, one man noticed him; he was a butcher. 
Creeping up to the cart beneath the scaffold, he took a nightcap 
out of one pocket, and a knife out of the other; then putting the 
one on the prisoner’s head, with the latter he severed the cords 
that bound his hands behind his back, and taking him by the arm, 
walked away with him, as if it was some one fuint with the terror 
of the spectacle. Nobody took notice of them. Dragging the vic- 
tim along, rather than leading him—for the poor man had lost 
almost all conscic he at length got him into a coffee-house, 
where he was soon brought to himself. 


New Publications, 


Gaot Gue.er: or, The Trappers of Umbagog. A Tale of Border Life. By D. 
P. Taompson. Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1857. 1l2mo. pp. 360 
This story will be warmly wel d by th ds, whose only complaint 

against the author is that he has written too little. His ‘* May Martin,” 

‘Green Mountain Boys’ and * Rangers gave him an enviable reputation, 

and the present stury will be as popular as any of ite predecessors. It isa 

wild, thrilling narrative, but perfectly true to New England character and 

New BDogland scenery. 

Panoramio Guips FROM NiaGana FALts TO QuEBEC. 
Boston: John P. Jewett & Co. 1857. l2mo. pp. 
An admirably digested guide-book, which ought to be in every traveller's 

hands who takes the route described. It is full of excellent eugravings, in- 

cluding some panoramic pictures on an origina! plan. 


By Mas Jameson. Boston: Ticknor, Fields & 


Ww. 8. Hower, Je. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF WomaAN. 
Co. 185 pp. 467. 
A beautiful *‘ blue and gold” diamond edition, uniform with Longfellow 

and Tennyson, of a book that has become classical and dear to the popular 

mind and beart. Jn its new form this charming book will run anew # con- 
quering career. 


Tus Americans In Japan. New York: D. Appleton & Co. 12mo, pp. 415, 

This admirable abridgment of the government narrative of the United 
States Expedition to Japan under Commodore Perry, has been executed by 
Robert Tomes. It is liberally illustrated, well , aud must have a vast 
circulation. For sale by Redding & Co. 


Facts not Generauty Known. Davin A. Weiss. New York: D. Apple- 

ton & Co. 1867. I2mo. pp. 432. 

This isa popular hand-book of facts not readily accessible in literature, 
history and science. It is indexed for convenient reference, and contains s 
vast mass of curious and valuable information. For sale by Redding & Co. 
America anp Evrops. By Apam G. Ds Gunowse1. New York: D. Appleton 

& Co. 1857. Imo. pp. 411. 

This work is by en intelligent and educated who has resided a 
long time in this country, and who is in a measure fitted to institute com- 
pedbene between the world and the new. He speaks, on the whole, favor- 
ably of this country. Iis tone, however, op many questions, is far too dic- 
tutorial, and many of his opinions appear to be reflected rather than original. 
For sale by Kedding & Co. 


New Piays.—The last numbers of French's Standard and Minor Drama, 
published by Samuel French, 122 Nassau Street, New York, embrace The 
Golden Eagle, or, The Privateer of 76," dramatised by J. B. Howe, from ove 
of our Novelettes, © the Kory O’More,” Phe Last Days of 
Pompeii,” and Ben the Bostswaia.’ 
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not that rafiied shirt was borrowed.” The young man was greatly 
incensed, and threatened to whip the preacher. Upon this, Cart- 
We will not disturb the con- 
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BALLOU’S 


PICTORIAL DRAWING-ROOM COMPANION. 
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vitorial Melange. 


The prospect of the fruit crop at the South is bad, and at the 
West it is good—— A delegation from four different tribes of 
Western Indians lately called apon the president, at the White 
House. The president gave them a kind reception, and expressed 
& warm interest in the welfare of the red man, adding, “‘ He was 
the great father of many such persons, yet, strange to say, he had 
no children of his own.”——-Com. Armstrong will for the present 
continue in the command of the East India squadron.—— It is 
stated that a general officer was recently dismissed from the army 
_in Cuba, for having connived at the landing of African slaves in 
his department of the island. He had, as is alleged, realized over 
$200,000 in bribes, for his share in the operation.—— The increase 
of crime among us is chiefly caused by the distaste of honest 
labor ; too many rather steal than work.—— A novel suit is be- 
fore the Hunterdon County, (N. J.) Circuit Court, brought by the 
Union Bank of Frenchtown, against Hudnut and Sayder, for 
maliciously conspiring to draw specie from the said bank by pre- 
senting its notes for redemption, with the object of breaking the 
bank. The damages are laid at $5000.—— Intelligence has been 
received of the death of Rev. David 8. Stoddard, missionary 
among the Nestorians at Ooroomiah, Persia-——— Ann, wife of 
Michael Lee, twenty years old, and who had been married eight 
months, committed suicide in Barre, Mass., by taking arsenic, 
which her husband purchased in Worcester as a medicine for his 
horses. She confessed the deed.—— The war department has or- 
ganized a party to accompany Captain Hope, who is charged with 
the duty of sinking artesian wells in Texas.—— It was stated, 
recently, by the talented and popular pastor of the Pine Street 
Church in this city, the Rev. Henry M. Dexter, in reviewing 
eight years of his ministry, that he had in that time made 2507 
pastoral calls (502 during the past year), and 606 visits to the 
sick; had attended 108 funerals ; had solemnized 96 marriages ; 
had been called to attend 64 ecclesiastical councils, and had ad- 
mitted about 200 to the church—while the congregation had more 
than doubled in size during that time-—— A new paper, called 
the Arlequin, has appeared in the city of Mexico, in the interest 
of Spanish citizens of the republic—— The present number of 
students in the Methodist Biblical Institute at Concord, N. H., is 
72. The institution is under the auspices, and receives the special 
patronage of eight conferences.—— President Hopkins of Wil- 
liams College lately stated that Re v. Dr. Humphrey was ordain- 
ed at Fairfield, Conn., in 1807; in 1817 he was settled in Pitts- 
field ; after six years of service in Pittsfield he accepted the call 
to the presidency of Amherst College, of which he was president 
for twenty-two yeara.——Mrs. Bloomer, of Turkish costume 
celebrity, is now living at Council Bluffs, Iowa. 
she is still advocating the rights of women to do and undo—dress 
and undress—as she pleases or displeases. She is out with a puff 
for Mrs. Patten, the female sea captain——— A large establish- 
ment for the manufacture of shoes, has recently gone into suc- 
cessful operation in Mobile. 
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NATIVE ARTISTS. 

We hope the day of “old masters” so called, has gone by in 
this country. Not that we yield to any one in our admiration of 
the master-pieces of the great geniuses of the old world who gave 
to painting its glory and renown. They are unapproachable and 
inimitable, and because they are so we would utterly repudiate 
those libellous daubs palmed off on the country as satisfactory 
copies of those gems of art. They can only be copied by men 
whose talents are adequate to the production of fine originals, 
and these men will not waste their time and abilities on a servile 
employment. We are always pained to see a drawing-room wall 
crowded with these sham old masters, when we have plenty of 
native artists capable of producing beautiful works that will always 
be a joy to the possessor. Some of our landscapists, as Durand, 
Cropsy, Kensett, Cassilear, Cregg, Champney, Gay, Frost, occu- 
py @ high place in the estimation of connoisseurs, and their pic- 
tures are far more fitted for the drawing-room than gigantic Sam- 
sons and Delilahs, Holoferneses, Jupiters, Venuses, Ledas, and 
all that kind of trash. The American connoisseur need no longer 
look abroad to satisfy even a fastidious and critical taste. 


» 
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Perropicat Deror.—A new and admirably located periodical 
depot has been opened at No. 92 Tremont Street, by the well- 
known dealer and publisher, W. V. Spencer. Our publications 
and all other periodicals are furnished here at the earliest moment 
after issuing from the press. Mr. Spencer is also the publisher of 
the popular editions of acting plays, which have found so much 
favor with the public, 
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Rarsine Fisn.—It has been ascertained that fish will thrive 
and grow fat in basins, the water of which is merely renewed as it 
evaporates. What a vast addition to the supply of food might be 
made in Massachusetts, with its numerous streams and ponds, if 
as much attention were paid to raising fish here as in Europe. 


Laaanep Eristix.—The following is a literal copy of a note 
sent to a medical gentleman not a thousand miles from our classic 
city of Cambridge: “ Cer, Yole oblige me if yole cum an ce me 
1 hev a Bad could am very Hill and hev lost my Happy Tite.” 
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Grovens.—The expression “ white kids,” must soon be aban- 
‘doned, and “white rate” substituted therefor, for the best Paris 
gloves are now made of rat-skins. 


Srinirvatiem.—It is estimated that there are 25,000 beliovers 
in Spiritualism in this city alone. This shows a rap-id increase. 


We notice that~ 


CA apsive Gatherings. 


The next Maine State Fair is to be held in Bangor. 

The United States squadron at the isthmus, has been ordered to 
be ready for any emergency. 

The Ohio and Mississippi Railroad, direct from Cincinnati to 
St. Louis, six feet gage, has been completed. 

About ten thousand slaves from Africa have been landed in 
Cuba this season. 

At Bangor, Esther Berry has obtained a verdict for $975 against 
Joseph Y. Bakeman, for breach of promise. 

There are 26 lines of omnibuses in Philadelphia, pag 
350 stages and 1925 horses. The annual expenses of these li 
is estimated at $280,000, and the capital invested at $890,000. 

The old practice of posting the names of those who intend mar- 
riage, in the “ publishment box,” is revived in Maine, by an act of 
the legislature. 

The Scientific American states that great quantities of chickory 
root, ground and prepared for use, are now imported from Europe. 
The Germans use it in their coffee, and think it improves the flavor. 


Two Sing Sing convicts have lately from prison by 
drilling through the marble wall of ir cells, and descending 
from the fifth story to the ground by means of a rope. 

We see it stated that some of the Minnesota pioneers are pre- 
paring to emigrate to Dacotah. “ Westward, ho!” is still the cry 
with the adventurous men in the new States and Territories. 

Ohio has legislated that all property held for religious purposes 
shall belong to a congregation, and be held by a corporation for 
that purpose, not by an individual. If no corporation has been 
formed, the State shall hold it in trust for the congregation. 

A steam stage-wagon has been constructed, to run on common 
roads, by a company formed of citizens of Cincinnati and Dayton, 
Ohio, which was recently tested, and is said to give complete 
satisfaction. 

The New York Liquor Dealers’ Association numbers over 5600 

, and has a cash fund of $300,000, which, it is said, will 
be expended in testing the constitutionality of the license law 
recently passed by the legislature. 

We find in the Philadelphia City Item a flattering critique on 
the singing, in that city, of Mr. Rohr, and of the organ playing 
by Mr. Thunder. They must make powerful music between 
them, especially in the forte passages ! 

An artesian well has recently been bored for the paper mill of 
Thomas Colt of Pittsfield. After boring to the depth of two hun- 
dred and fourteen feet through solid rock, at great expense, water 
was struck, and gushed up at the rate of 200 gallons a minute. 


A gentleman from Pennsylvania, while halting a few moments 
during a stroll in the rear of the City Hall in New York, one 
night lately, was embraced by a gentleman and lady, who were 
also strollers there, and by them relieved of $2600. 

The religious interests in Lawrence, Mass., is taking the 
of solicitude and effort for the neglected children of the city. Five 
different Mission Sgbbath schools have already been established, 
conducted mainly by the members of the Lawrence Street Charch, 
and having an aggregate of nearly three hundred members. 

Mr. Ruskin, author of “The Stones of Venice,” ete., sent a 


check for one hundred guineas to yp ap hearing 
him preach, as a donation towards the fund for buildiag a new 
place of worship, and as an expression of his admi of his 


eloquence. 

The express interest in the United States is estimated at ten 
millions of dollars, located as follows: Boston and New Eng- 
land, $2,000,000; New York City and State, $5,000,000 ; Phila- 
delphia, Baltimore, Pittsburg and the West, $2,500,000; the 
Southern States, $500,000. 

In the chamber of deputies at Berlin, while Herr Otto, a re- 
spected and influential member of the Catholic party, was speak- 
ing in the debate on the budget of the minister of public worship, 
he was 0 with sudden illness, and died in a few 
minutes. 

A stable keeper in Albany having striven long in vain to collect 
a small debt from a certain gentleman in that city, finally adopted 
a queer expedient. He ordered his “man” to draw the hearse up 
Se: of the debtor’s house, and if any of the inmates of the 
house spoke to him to present the bill. The scheme was success- 
ful; the bill was paid, and the hearse returned to its quarters. 

Mr. Sullivan of South Carolina, was jostled from the platform 
of the rail cars while crossing the James River at Petersburg, and 
fell seventy feet from the bridge, but fortunately struck in about 
six feet of water, instead of upon the rocks which abound in the 
bed of the river, and was rescued without serious injury, though 
everybody thought he mast have been killed. 

Dr. Locock, the queen’s physician, has been peremptorily dis- 
missed from farther on the royal tow 
that it came to the queen’s ears that Dr. Locock was given to too 
much talking, and that though she told Prince Albert that his 
habit of sleeping between the blankets was “‘a vulgar, dirty Dutch 
practice,” she did not care to have it told abroad.— Liverpool Post. 


Two students of the University of Virginia at Charlottesville, 
woke up Mr. Mannoni at a late hour to get a drink, when he fired 
upon them from a window, wounding both wich shot. The next 
morning the students ¢: t Mannoni and his brother and were 
about to lynch them, but finally yielded to Dr. Maupin, of the col- 
lege, and took the brothers to jail. Mannoni fought in the Crimea, 
and they say has been a pirate. 

An ingenious gentleman of Mobile, Mr. Leirner, has invented a 
register, which, when attached to the car, indicates the speed at 
which the train is going. Not only can the conductor, passengers, 
or any one On the train, see at a glance at what rate they are tray- 
elling, but the superintendent at the end of the road, on examina- 
tion, can ascertain whatespeed the train has made at any and 
every part of the trip. 

In the French Court at Marseilles, Capt. Durham of bark Adri- 
atic, has been found innocent of causing the collision with the lost 
steamer Lyonnais, and exonerated from blame in not remaining 
by her, and his vessel has been ordered to be released by the col- 
lector, ete., of the port of La Ciotat, or the owners of the Lyon- 
~ must 500 for every of further detention. 

also have to costs in the case, no damages are 
allowed to Capt. Durham. 

The pearl excitement in Patterson, N. J, has induced many. 
farmers in the country to scour the litéle brooks in their respective 
neighborhoods in quest of the high-priced treasure. The Guardian 
says that the railroad agent at Rockroad has discovered several of 
these precious jewels in a little stream near the station. ‘The own- 
ers of the property have forbidden any from ing on the 
premises. ‘They apprehend lest the county will be overrua with 


Vagrants from town, that it was necessary to put on these restrictions. 


Foreign Stems. 


Mr. Vandenhoff, the tragedian, has been giving Shaksperian 
readings in the Merchants’ Hall, Glasgow. 

Mademoiselle Luther, the well known actress, has just been 
married to M. Raphael Felix, brother to Mdlle. Rachel. 

The king of Prussia demands two millions of francs as compen- 
sation for the Neufchatel revenues, if he abandons them. The 
conference finds it difficult to deal with such a proposition. 

Hame, the table-turner and magnetizer, who has of late excited 
such attention in Paris, has predicted to M. Alexandre Dumas 
that he would live to the age of 113 years, and be killed in a duel. 


The emperor of China is not so anxious for peace. On the con- 
trary, he has the highest confidence in Yeh, and had given him 
orders, in the event of lenient measures failing, to “drive the 
barbarians into the sea.” 

The popular feeling displayed at Venice on the anniversary of 
the battle of Novarra, has alarmed the Austrian authorities. At 
the theatre, one of the scenes, in which slaves burst their chains, 
was received with such significant applause that the repetition of 
the piece was prohibited. 

Belgium is again in trouble. There was a genuine battle, not 
long since, at Tournay, between the protectionists and free-traders, 
the former represented by some thousands of disorderly workmen, 
and the latter by the gendarmerie. The crowd was not dispersed 
without an effort, some twenty or thirty persons being wounded. 


Sanvs of Gold. 


.-.. Where gold and silver dwell in the heart, faith, hope and 
love are out of doors.—Danish Proverb. 


---. The tongue has no bones, but it breaks bones.—Greck 
Proverb. 


.-.+ He who says oftenest “usury is a sin,” has no money. 
But he who says “usury is no sin,” has no God.—Danish Proverb. 


.... Whether women are more polite, or that the mind is ele- 
vated and embellished to please them, it is principally in their 
society that we learn politeness.—S¢. 

.-.. The tragic element in poetry is like Saturn in alchemy,— 
the malevolent, the destroyer of nature; but without it no true 
Aurum Potabile, or elixir of life can be made.—LZong/fellow. 


.... He who rears up one child in Christian virtue, or recovers 
one fellow-creature to God, builds a temple more precious than 
Solomon's, or St. Peter's, more enduring than earth or heaven.— 

ng. 

..-. Doubtless criticism was originally benignant, pointing out 
the beauties of a work, rather than its defects. The passions of 
men have made it malignant, as the bad heart of Procrustes turned 
the —_ the symbol of repose, into an instrument of torture.— 

low. 

.... I never was fit to say a word to a sinner, except when I 
had a broken heart myself: when I was subdued and melted into 
penitence, and felt as though I had just received pardon for my 
own soul, and when my heart was full of tenderness and pity.— 
Payson. 


Soker’s Budget. 


What state of man is like the publication of a newsong? A 
state of nudity (new ditty). 


Of all the fields, the tield of literature is the one that has the 
greatest number of styles in it. 

“Nat, what are you leaning over that empty cask for?’ “I’m 
mourning over departed spirits,”’ was the reply. 

A couple named Jerry Better and Leuisa Well, were married 
at the cathedral, in Cincinnati, lately. Louisa was Weill, but now 
she is Better. 


“ Fellow,” said a harsh clerical magistrate to a trespasser, “ I'll 
teach you the Jaw.” “Please your reverence,” was the reply, “it 
would be much better for you to teach me the gospel.” 


A well known authoress being told of an author who had writ- 
ten a violent philippic against her, exclaimed, with momentary 
regret-—‘‘Ah, if he did but know all that I know against myself!” 


How To wHisrPeR away Warrts.—Put your mouth close to 
the wart, and tell it in a whisper that if it will not go away you 
will burn it out with caustic. If it does not take the hint, be as 
good ds your word. 

A dentist presenting a bill for the tenth time to a rich skinflint, 
“Tt strikes me,” said the latter, “ that this is a pretty round bill.” 
“ Yes,” replied the dentist, “I’ve sent it round often enough to 
make it appear so, and now I’ve called to have it squared.” 


THE FLAG OF OUR UNION. 
THE FAVORITE WEEKLY MISCELLANEOUS JOURNAL. 
DESIGNED FOR THE HOMB CIRCLE. 

This long established and weil known weekly paper, after eleven years of 
unequalled prosperity and popularity, has b ah hold word ” from 
Maine to California, gladdening the fireside of rich and poor, in town and 
country, all over the wide extent of the United States. 1t shouid be a weekly 
visitor to every American home, because 

(>> It is just such a paper as any father, brother, or friend would intro- 
duce to the family cirele. 

(7 It is printed on the finest satin-surfaced paper, with new type, and in 
a neat and beautiful style. 

(7 It is of the mammoth size, yet contai 
super royal pages. 

It is devoted to news, tales, poems, stories of the sea, discoveries. mis- 
cellany, wit and humor. 

(> it is carefully edited by M. M. Ballou, who has sixteen years of edito- 
rial experience in Boston. 

i 1t contains in its large, weil filled and deeply interesting pages not one 
vulgar word or line. 

i lt numbers among its regular contributors the best male and female 
writers in the country. 

(> Its tales, while they absorb the reader, cultivate a taste for all that is 
good and beautiful in humanity. 

C>™ It is acknowledged that the good influence of such a paper in the home 
circle is almost incalculable. 

0 Lts suggestive pages provoke in the young an inquiring spirit, and add 
to their store of knowledge. 

(> Its columns are free from politics and all jarring topics, its object being 
make home happy. 
UCP It is for these reasons that it has for years been ae popular a favorite 
throughout the country. 
TERMS :—INVARIABLY IN ADVANCE. 
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Any person sending us twelve subscribers at the last rate, shali receive the 
thirteenth copy gratis. 
a Any postmaster can receive a copy of the paper to his own address at the 
loweat club rate. copies seat whea desired. 
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